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M. DCC. LXXXIII. 


TO, THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE., 


Lady Charlotte FIN cn. 


MA DAU, 2 | 


"HE purpoſe for which 
this little Treatiſe 
was compoſed, can alone en- 
title it to your Ladyſhip' 5 
notice, for in its execution T 
fear it is very imperfect ; but 
as it is intended to lead to 
the moſt ſerious concerns of 


T=1 
+ # 
. 
» 


A 3 Human 


and. 8 


of the. GREAT CREATOR; and 
the Study of His Werks, 1 
hope it will not be thought 


totally unimportant, C 


Permit me to ſay, Ma- 

DAM, that before I ventured 
| to produce it to the World, 
I had the happineſs to ob- 
tain the ſanction of your La- 
pyshir's approbation, which 
encouraged me'to hape for a 

Jarourable reception from the 
Public; - 


: # 
| i 1 
| , 
44+344 44 4 as S C 1 
4 


Human Life, The Knowledge 


| 
| 


Public; as the great ſucceſs 
with which you have edu- 


quainted with the moſt happy 


moſt proper method of con- 


(Cw Y 


cated the ROYAL Faul, 
ſo evidently proyes, that your 
Labyshir is perfectly ac- 


arts of winning the atten- 
tion of Children, and the 


vey ing religious and moral In- 
ſtruction to theirtender minds. 


With tlie moſt ardent with. 
that. your. STERN may | 
A4 long 


long continue to enjoy every 
comfort both of public and 
domeſtic Life, I have the 
Honour to be, 


Mapau, 


Your LapYsRir's 
moſt obliged, 


and devoted Servant, 


1 N 1 1 
BEN TTR D, 
Dec. 12, 1780. 8 
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8 it may ſeem unneceſſary to add 
to the number of Books which 

have already been written expreſsly 
for the uſe of Children, I think it pro- 
per to mention, that the hint of the 
following little work was originally 
taken from Dr. Watts's Treatiſe on 
Education, Section the 29," on the 
exerciſe and improvement of the na- 


tural powers of Chien: his Words 
are theſe, 


; « Almoſt every 1 is new to 
des Children, and novelty vill entice 
3 42.83 * them: 
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N 
te them onwards to new acquirements: 
* Shew them the Birds, the Beaſts, 
<« the Fiſhes, the Inſects, Trees, Fruit, 
<« Herbs, and all the ſeveral. parts and 
<« properties of the vegetable and ani- 
e mal World. Teach them to obſerve 
4. the various occurrences of Nature 
= © and Providence, the Sun, Moon and 
cc Stars, the Day and Night, Summer 
40 and Winter, the Clouds and the 
40 Sky, the Hail, Snow, and Ice, 
40 Winds, Fire, Water, Earth, Air, 
& FP ields, Woods, Mountains, Rivers, 
14 Wc. Teach them that the Gunar 
« Go made all theſe, and that his 


| & Providence governs them.” 
"ny 


But delightful as thels OR are to 
Children, if communicated 1 in a way 
that 3 is accommodated to their Eapaci- 


| ties, they can never be brought in their 
early 


early years to attend ta ſcientife ac. 
counts of cauſes and effects, or to enter 


far into each a. rh nen 850 
knowledge. ul nizdo 02 13h 


' I' therefore thought, chat a Book: 
containing a kind of general ſurvey of 
the Works of Providence, might be 
very uſeful; as a mean to open the 
mind by, gradual ſteps to the know. 
ledge. of. the Sur Burvs..' For. 
as we need only read the volume of nat 
Jupe, In brder to diſcover: lis NU 
and Goodneſs, a deſire of doing his #1 - 
might from thence be excited inthar 
minds, before they were permitted to - 
teac the Holy Siriptares, | which» they. 
ſhould not begin till they hadb hen 
previouſly taught, that they contain 


the belton Which hie! has vouchfäfed 
a # © + - 5.4 e elde 1. 


0 * ut 


(0 
to make of himſelf, his gracious dif- 
penſations towards mankind, and the 
duties we are required. to Perfam in 
order to obtain his favou. 


I haye never yet met with any one 
Book ſufficient to anſwer theſe pur- 
poſes; for though there are numbers 
excellently calculated to improve thoſe 
who have made ſome progreſs i in Know- 
ledge, they are in general too difficult 
to begin with, and therefore require 
ſomethingpreparatory; excepting thoſe 
which. contain exemplary hiſtories ſuit- 
ed to their age: which, though they 
have à very good tendency, are not 
alone ſufficient to form the minds of 
Children. 45: Hy 9 5 x 
cineavs; arr 24d; 

Nor have I. the vanity. to ſuppoſe 


that this * performance will 
| fully 


n 


fully anſwer that purpoſe; it is only 


meant as a Link in the Chain of Edu- 
cation, here there appeared to me to 


de a deficieney; and TI flatter myſelf 


that! it will prepare the minds of Chil- 


dren for higher degrees of knowledge, 
and ſo incteaſe the value of fome of 
' thoſtentertaining and inſtructive Books 
*which' have already been publifhed for 


their uſe; for I am perſuaded from 


experience, that thoſe who can be in- 
duced to advance as far as I have here 
endeavoured to lead them, will natu- 
rally aſpire to higher degrees of in- 
| formation, 3 


I cannot bas over this I 


of mentioning a very uſeful Publica- 
tion, entitled Leſions for Children from 
evo to four Years old, written by Mrs. 
Barbauld, 2 at No. 72, St. Paul's 


Church 


. 
| 


[ (mv )) 


Church Yard,) which 1 think:are the 
beſt adapted for the purpoſe of teach- 
ing them to read, of any Jever 


we wich- 11 have endegvoured., 0 


Adept a mode af expretiion; ſmilat to 
Mrs. Barhanld-s Leſſons. and to build. 
vpon the ground: work which chat in- 
ae mg I wt 10 10967 * 


"Perhaps it will be tholight' that 1: 
have deviated from my plan of fimpli- 
JIE IU WE aon AS 0s 353i 
cup and eaſe in the latter part of this. 
Work but I: have here taken for my, 
guide the Archbiſhop of Cambray's - 
finultians for. the EAducatian a Daughe - 
places reſpe ding the diſtinction be- 
wen the Saul and the Body. To the 


authority. of this great name I. ſhall : 
i only 


i=) 


only beg leave to add my om Hum 
ble opinion, that Children may be- 
taught theſe things at an earlier age: 
than is uſually practiſed ; and ſurely 
in this cafe above all others, the expe-- 
riment ought: to be made; for 11 it be. 
thought neceſſary to teach them be- 
times the ornamental parts of 'Educa-- 
tion, which can be of uſe only in. this. 
tranſitory. life, how much more neceſ- 
ſary is it to embrace the firſt opportu- 

nity of ſeaſoning the Infant Mind with: 
_ thoſe ſpiritual. graces which are calcu- 
lated to prepare them for. a. happy. 
Eternity? h 


Such inſtructions are of the higheſt; 
importance, and moſt eſſential for all 
to be acquainted with; therefore ar- 
guing from the Goodneſs and Condeſcen- 
Foot of the ALmicaTy, there is reaſon * 
to 


n 


his eſpecial bleſſing, who endeavour. to 
impreſs the minds of Children with a 
wout ſenſe of their Cxzazon, and a 


their early attention to the Works of 
His Providence, and the Truths of His 


1 
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HAVE. been adds 2p 2 — 
Charlotte, that you and 1 might 
take ſome very profitable walks toge- 
ther, and at the fame time that we are 
benefiting our health, by air and eger- 
ciſe, might improve '6ur minds; for 


every yeet in nature, when earciully' 
ecxamin J, wilf ll ue wit admifation, 


and afford us both ion and 
amuſement; and I am pee we. 
ſhall find, that nothing has been' bade 


In Vin. | 
Though 


(2, J) 


Though Henry is ſo young, he is a 

|  Enſible-tircite Boy, and will be able, - 
dare ſay, to underſtand many things, 
| which we ſhall have occaſion to talk 
of; therefore I think to take him with 


L | us: L long: to ſee him, as 1 Tuppoſe he 

| is greatly pleaſed with his change of 

dreſs! Oh! here he comes. Your Ser- 

© vant, Sir; you ate very ſmart; indeed; 

I could not imagine what little Beau it: 
was, ſtrutting along I ſuppoſt, now 

you are dreſſed like a Man, you begin 
to fancy that vn ane ene: but thaiigh 
yon can read and ſpell, ſpioi a T 
oO -andealghabaliliiggihreyomthere: 
de Self many, things, for: you. fg 
bes pet. and Lihall be happy to teach 
you. what I Know. Tour ſiſter and I 
are; going 0 taks. a, walk ;. Me ſhall. 


bare many. .pretty,.things, to lock at,, 
and: tall about, l % dare fay. . 
Il . 


ug K 


N 
Sa — 


Lou know, n my Jai in the walks 
we have already taken in the fields to- 
gether, I ſhewed you a great. variety 
of Plants and. Flowers you. have 

ſeen, the Cattle and Sheep grazing, 
the little Birds hopping and flying 
about; and though told you the name 
of every thing vou ſaw, which 1 
hope you remember, you, muſk learn 
to Know a great dal. more about 
them. Charlotte is going to get her- 
ſelf ready, f ſo fetch your [ iat, Henry, 
and Tet us go into the Meadows, vans 
I am. fure WE wall oon, kind, Tam a 
W worth n, Al on = 


FM 1 = 


*, ® 
* © © my ne 
. } \ 1 S © : 


Well, Heary,. what ao, 1 thinks 
Alias rg a charming Place? You 
know that it is called a Meadow: Ste 
how green the Graſs looks, and what 
a number of pretty Flowers |," Run 
about, and try how many different 
* Graſs W fox it is. 

> NOW. 


— 
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now in \ bloſſom.” One, two, three: 
bleſs me, you have got eight ſorts ! 
Charlotte has gathered quite a 
noſegay; ; + Daiſies, "Conflipe, Butter- 
eups: As for the reſt, 1 do not know 
their names, ſo we muſt ſearch the 
Herbal, here we ſhall find them, and 
tarn what: they art called. 
I need not tell you what” is the ufc 
of Graſs, becauſe you "have ſo fre- 
quently ſeen the Cows, Horſes, and 
Sheep eating itz but they do nat cat 
it all, no; a great quantity of the 
Grafs that grows is cut down with a 
- Scythe, like what our Gardener uſes, 
which is called mowing; then come the 
| haymakers, who turn it over and over 
again, ſpreading 1 it upon the Ground, 
and when the Sun and Air have fuf- 
 Hejently dried it to keep it from be- 
coming mouldy, it is carried home to 
the Farmer's yard, and put together 
in great heaps called I E ow 
aaa an e | 
Won | There 


3 


„ 


There are thouſands and thouſands 
of! loads made every year, which ſerye 
to feed the Cattle in the winter; for 
there is but little green Graſs for 
them then. All of <it grows from lit- 
tle Seeds no bigger than pins heads ; 
look at the Bloſſoms in your hand, 
Henry; they ad on have dne 
to ſeeds. , dy 

In a Meadow 1 "wh how 
Hay. made, a great many of the dry 


ſeeds drop and are ſcattered, abqur, 5 


and Graſs ſprings from them the next 
year; but if people want to make a 
new Meadow, they muſt _ lome 
leeds. and ſow thnem. 


The beautiful Flowers which yo! 


bave in your hand, Charlotte, grew! 
likewiſe from ſeeds which were mix- 


ed amongſt the Hay-ſeeds 3 for the 


Plants which ſprung from thoſe ſeeds 
are good for the Cattle, and ſerve 
to give a pleaſant taſte to the graſs. 
Beſides, numbers of them are medi- 
vor cinal, 


O % 
— 
— = £ 


£ POOR PRE IO EY ; 
eines for the cute of man disorders 
mann N | 
Don't you think that Grifs is a 
very uſeful thing? I atn ſure the poor 
Horſes, 'Cows,” atid Sheep, would 
fay ſo, could they ſpeak; for they 
have no Cocks to dreſs victuals for 
them, nor Money to buy Bread, nor 
can fg for any thing they want; 
io you ſee their food grows under 
eheir feet, a hay" have 7 to 
a to eat . | 


Now we will take leave of the Mea- 
dow, and go into the Corn Field. 
Look, Henry, pray take notice, Char- 

lotte, this is Wheat. 1 hope we ſhall 
have a plentiful Harveſt; but it will 
not be ripe till Auguſt, which is called 
the Harveſt Month: However, I put 
this Ear in my pecket, which was 
plucked laſt year, on ä to ſhew 
Jan you 


e 

hu bitt afk rkis wf ch grows here would 
come to; ruh it with your hands, Henry, 
Vl6v the chaff from it, gie me one of the 
barge This is called à Grain of Corn. 
You fee there are a great 1 
mn an Ear; *and look, here àre a 
many Ears from one Rovt, and by 
the whole Root grew from one ſingle 
Grain, which was ſowed laſt year. 
The Earth was turned up with 12 
nien gh, then the gralts of Corn were 
inly fprinkted f the Fürtowz, and 
"the Kang FOE over them 'with a 
Harrow; after they had ſwelled ſome 
time, and become foft;” by the moi- 
ſture of the Ground, lirtle Roots 
ſtruck downwards, and Stalks grew 
upwards, broke through the Ground, 
and branched out, in the manner yon 
ſer here; and produced Ears, each 
of which perhaps, contains twenty 
Grains; and ſo, if yoo” fetkbn All 
that are groun from the Seeds Which 
dame up, there may be twenty times 
Sor a 
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1 Na ber e, ill 

"This kick grows now will 55 ri- 
pened by the Sun, and look: like that 

which you rubbed to pieces; then it 
will be cut down with a Sickle, and 
tied up in bundles called Sheayes, and 
carried ty the Barn, where it will be 
threſhed, cleaned from the Chaff, and 
ſent to the Miller; he will grind it 
into Flour, Mech will be ſold. to the 
Bakers, wh make it into Bread; 
but they mu leaye Tone: for Pudding 
and n ac 

Only think 55 what a deal of 
Corn muſt be ſown, every year, to 
Furniſh Bread for thouſands and ten. 
thouſands, of people! And what 
ſhould we do without it? for Bread 
is the cheapeſt and wholeſomeſt Food 
we have; many poor. people can 8 | 
but little elſe WW ena 45 


But Corn Wer 1 
ſcping, as as ſeed, does, be, 


cauſe 


Fi 


we 


x.» 
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cauſe the ſeed is larger, and muſt be 
buried deeper in the earth, therefore 
a deal of hard work muſt be done to 
prepare the ground for it. But my 
dear Charlotte, 1 think you have 
tired yourſelf; and Henry ſeems to 
have done ſo too; therefore let us ſit 
down on this moſſy Bank, and reſt, 
What a fine ſpreading Oak is this, 
which ſerves us for a canopy, and 
ſhades us ſo comfortably from the 
Sun! See what a number of Acorns. 
hang upon it; they are excellent food 
for Hogs. But do not think that the 
ſtately Oak is good for nothing but 
to ſupply them with proviſion; it is 
of the greateſt uſe to us. How large 
it is! it is bigger round than any 
Man eyer was; it has hundreds of 
Branches, thouſands of Acorns, and 
ſtill more Leaves. It has great roots, 
which ſtrike a long way into the 
3 ground. 


xt 6 3 


ground, and ſpread all round at W > 


bottom; they keep it from being 
blown down, by the violent guſts of 
wind, which it frequently has to en- 
counter; and through the Roots it is, 
that the moiſture of the earth nouriſhes 
| itz and keeps it alive. 7 
Now, Henry, is it not a very ſur⸗ 
priſing thing, that this great Tree 


grew at firſt from a little Acorn? 


Look, here is a young one, called a 
Sapling; it is ſo little, Charlotte, 
that you will be able to pull it up 
yourſelf. There you ſee is the Acorn 
ſtill ſticking upon the root. The Oak 
we ſit under, probably is an hundred 
years old; when it is cut down it will 
be called Timber; the Sawyers will 


ſa it in pieces proper to be uſed in 


building a and Houſes. 


| There are many \ forts of Timber 
Trees beſides, as' Aſh, Elm, Cheſnut, 


Walnut, and W 
When 


1 wy ] | 


When there are a number of Trees 
growing near together, the place is 
called a Wood; you have each of 
you been in one, you recollect that, I 
ſuppoſe, and what kind of a place it 
was. I wiſh we were in one now, for 
it is hot walking. | 
But I was going to obſerve, that all 
ſorts of Trees grew either from Seeds, 
or Kernels that are withinſide their 
Fruit, or elſe from little Plants taken 
from the old roots, or ſlips taken 
off from their Branches. All timber 
Trees grow without any trouble, for 
the rain waters them; but I forgot 
to mention the Bark, Charlotte, which 
is this outſide part. It 1s of great uſe 
to Tanners and Dyers; and the dry 
branches, which are good for nothing 
elſe, make chearful, comfortable fires ; 
ſo that you ſee Trees are very valuable 
things; nay, poor Henry would miſs 

them; for Traps, Tops, and Bats, 

are cut out of them. | 

| | 1 See 
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See how the pretty birds {it ſinging 
on the branches; how glad they muſt 
be, when it rains, to ſhelter themſelves 
amongſt the Leaves: Beſides, if a 
heavy ſhower was to come now, we 
ſhould be happy to ſtand under a Tree 
ourſelves, provided there was no ap- 
pearance of a Thunder-ſtorm; for in 
Thunder: ſtorms Trees often attract 
the Lightning, which might make it 
very dangerous to be near them. 


Don't you ſmell ſomething very 
fweet ? Look about in the Hedges, 
Henry, and fee if you can diſcover 
what it is; bleſs me! Charlotte, what 
a fine parcel of Woodbines he has 
got; they are quite delightful : You ſee 
the Woodbine is very different from 
he Oak; it has long ſlender ſtalks, 
and would fall upon the ground, 
but that it borrows aſſiſtance of its 
neighbours. Obſerve how it twiſts 
; about, 


( 9 ] | 
about, and lays hold, firſt of one 
thing, then of another. Laſt month 
there were Briar-Roſes and Hawthorns, 
that were very beautiful, but now they 
are out of Bloſſom, and ſee the Fruit is 
growing. The Briars produce Hips 
the Hawthorns, Haws; they are for 
the Birds to eat in the Winter. There 
are a great many pretty things that 
grow in the hedges, as you may fee, 
and all are of ſome uſe. Theſe are 
Brambles; they will ſoon produce 
Blackbetries : Don't you love Black- 
berries? you ſhall come and gather 
ſome when they are ripe; but you muſt 
be ſure never to eat any thing that 
grows wild in the Fields, without 
knowing what it is, becauſe ſome ber- 
ries that appear very beautiful to the 
eye, are poiſon, and would kill you. 

There was a little Boy who gathered 
ſomething that looked almoſt like 
Currants, and as ſoon as he had ſwal- 
lowed them, his throat and ſtomach 

B 3 felt 
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felt as if he had eaten fire; and he 

ſwelled and ſwelled, till in a ſhort time 

de died; and yet thoſe berries might 
be very good, and even valuable for 
ſome uſes. 

The Farmers plant Hedges to di- 
vide and ſecure their fields; for if the 
Cattle ſhould get amongſt the Corn, 
they might do à great deal of miſ- 
chief; beſides, people would not know 
| exactly where their own ground ended, 
and their neighbours began; and 

the Cattle would be very cold in the 
nights, but that the hedges pe 
them, | | 


. " — — | - | 


Don't you think this has been a very 
pleaſant Walk, Henry? Shall I cut 
you a Stick? Here, take this, it is 
a Hazle-twig ; Nuts grow on Hazle 
Trees: Filberts are another kind of 
Nut, much more delicious: Walnuts 


you have ſeen growing i in our orchard. 
There 


1 16 J 


There are a variety of fruits which 
are contained in hard ſhells, in the 
ſame manner ; as Almonds, Cheſnuts, 
&c. The Cocoa-nut is the largeſt 
that I know of; you ſaw and taſted 
one the other day. I never ſaw a 
.Cocoa-nut tree, ſo cannot give you a 
perfect deſcription of it, but have read 
that it grows ſtraight without any 
branches, and is generally very high: 
at the top it bears twelve exceeding 
large leaves, uſed by the Indians in 
covering houſes, making mats and 
2 ane between the leaves and 

op ariſe ſexeral- ſhoots, as thick 
Nas a man's arm, which being tapped, 


paield a very agreeable liquor, called 


in the Eaſt- Indies toddy, from which 
Arrack is made; but frequent tap- 


ping deſtroys the tree: theſe ſnoots or 


branches put forth a large cluſter or 
bunch of Cocoa- nuts, to the number 
of ten or twelve. „ io 


. N f £ 


'B'4 Three 


; 
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Three times a year the'Tree yields 
fruit, which is as big as a man's head; 
but there is another ſort no larger 
than your fiſt, which they make 
punch-ladles of in the Welt Indies. 

It is aſtoniſhing to think what a 
quantity of proviſion and uſeful ma- 
terials theſe Trees ſupply ; they grow 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and in 
Africa. 

There is another ſort of nut called 
the Cacoa ; this grows in the Weſt- 

Indies, and South-America. The tree 
which produces it is ſomething like 
our Cherry-tree, and the Nut about 
the fize of an Almond : there are ſeeds 
withinſide, which are made into Cho- 
colate, with the addition of ſome other 
ingredients. The beſt ſort of this nut 
is imported from Carraca. 

I begin to fear you will be tired; 
we muſt therefore think of returning 
home, but we will go through the 
otra Field. 


— yas — — 


Obſerve; 


| Lf T0341 
Obſerve; this is very different from 
Wheat; the ears have long, hairy 
ſpikes, which are called Beards. Do 
not put them in your mouth, for if you 
do, they will ſtick in your throat and 
choke you. Barley is ſowed in the 
ſame manner as Wheat is, but does 
not make ſuch good Bread; it is how- 
ever very uſeful to us, for after it has 
been threſhed, it is ſold by the Farm- 


ers, in great quantities to the Malfters; 


who pour Water upon it, which 
makes it ſprout; then they dry it 


with hot Cinders, and it becomes Malt; 


with the addition of a great deal of 


water, and ſome Hops, to give it a 


pleaſant  bitteriſh taſte, and keep it 
from becoming ſour, it is brewed 


into Beer, which is one of the comforts 


of life, and helps to give the poor 
| Men who drink it, ſtrength to do their 


| laborious work. Barley is alſo good 
to feed Chickens, Turkeys, and other 


"Ts 
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Hops, you know, grow in Gardens 
and Fields, which are from thence call- 
ed Hop-Grounds; and run up long 
poles; when they are ripe they are 
gathered, dried, and fold. moſtly to 
Men called Hop-Merchants. 


Now we are come to a Field of 
Oats, pray look at it that you may 
. know it again from Wheat and Barley. 
The poor Horſes make their Meal of 
- Oats and Hay all the Winter, and 
when they are kept in Stables they 
eat them in Summer too; ſo that you 
find Oats are very uſeful. 

We have in England another kind 
of Corn, called Rye, of which Bread is 
ſometimes made; but thus 1 is inferior 
to Wheat, - 105 

Some Countries do not produce 
Corn like what grows here, but are in 
general fupplied with ſomething that 
partly anſwers the ſame purpoſe, - 


"_— | 
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though 1 believe all are glad to get 
Wheat, if they can purchaſe it; and 
great quantities are, we a from 


England, France, &c. plentiful 


years, which is ſold to Lale advan- 


tage. 

The Grain which i is called Turkey 
Wheat is very different from ours. Its 
ſtalk is like a Reed with many joints, 
and grows to the height, of five or ſix 
feet ; out of the j Joints ſhoot the ears, 
which conſiſt of a great number, of 
grains, each about the ſize of a Pea, 
encloſed in coats or huſks, which 
burſt open with the heat of the Sun, 
and then it becomes quite ripe. 
Millet I believe comes from Turkey. 

Rice grows in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies. I need not tell you, for you alrea- 
dy know by experience, that they make 


Tz, | delightful Puddings; and Idare ſayy ou 


think Rice - milk is excellent food, and 


that it is right to let thoſe People who 
BA... : 


11 


furniſh us with ſuch good things have 
a little Corn in return. 
In Countries where there is no Grain 
to be had, the Inhabitants are underthe 
neceſſity of eating Roots or Fruits; 
and even in ſome parts of our King's 
Dominions, the poorer ſort of People 
are obliged, from the barrenneſs of 
their ſoil, and extreme poverty, which 
prevent their either cultivating or pur- 
chaſing Wheat, to eat Cakes, Pud- 
dings and Porridge made of Oatmeal; 
and inſtead of a good dinner of Meat 
and Bread, are glad to ſatisfy their 
hunger with Potatoes alone, Ho 
happy therefore, my Dears, ought we to 
think ourſelves, who have never known 
the want of Bread. I hope you will 
remember this, and let it be a rule 
never to waſte what ſuch numbers 
would be glad to have: Even the 
Crumbs which you accidently let fall, 
might, if collected, afford a hearty 


meal for a little Bird, and make him 
| merry 
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merry for the whole day; or would 
ſerve to divide amongſt its Neſtlings, 
which might otherwiſe. open their 
mouths and chirp for food many a 
time, whilſt the Parent Bird was ſeek- 
ing it with weary wings. I was very 
angry with you, Henry, the other day, 
for flinging Bread at your Siſter; but I 
hope you will never do ſo any more, 
now I have informed you what a bleſ- 
| ſing it is; for I have ſeen perſons wo 
wantonly waſted Bread, live to feel 
great diſtreſs for want-of. it. 

Can you tell me, Henry, what 
grows in this Field ? Why they are 
Turnips. I will pull one up. This 
root when it is boiled is very whole- 
ſome, and excellent ſauce for Mutton, 
Lamb, and other Meat: there is a 
great deal of Turnip ſeed ſown every 
year for our tables, and likewiſe to 
give to the Cows, being cheaper than 
Hay. 


(367 
Some Fields. are ſown with Pota- 
toes, numbers with Carrots, a great 
many with Peaſe and Beans, others 
with Hemp and Flax, which are very * 
valuable commodities; when I have 
an opportunity I will ſhew you ſome. 
The ſtalks of Hemp and Flax, after 
they have been beaten, and properly 
prepared, are ſpun into Thread, of 
which all Linen Cloths are made; 
they likewiſe furniſh the materials for 


all kinds of Ropes and Cords. That 


fine Cloth which your Frock is made 
| of, Charlotte, once grew in a Field, 

and ſo did that of Henry's Shirt. It 
is made in Ireland and Scotland, but 
a great deal of the ſame ſort is made 
in F landers. 

Flax is alſo ſpun into exceeding fine 
Thread, for weaving of MP a 
working neon Muſlin. 


Inſtead of theſe Plants, they have in 
ſome Countries, particularly in the 
ne _ Eaſt 
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Eaſt and Wieſt Indies, Cotton. Of Fes 


this they make Muſlins, Dimities and 
Callicoes. Cotton is a kind of down 
that encompaſſes the ſeed of a Tree, 
called the Cotton Tree. It grows in 
Pods about the ſize of a Nut; as they 
ripen, their outſides become black, 
and the heat of the Sun makes them 
ſplit open; they are then gathered, 
and with a proper machine the Cotton 
is ſeparated from the ſeeds, and after- 
wards ſpun for the purpoſes of Weav- 
ing. So you ſee, my Dears, there are 
variety of materials for Clothing; and 
the ingenuity of Mankind has invent- 
ed many ways of applying them to 
uſeful purpoſes. Even the very bark 
of Trees is, with incredible labour and 
induſtry, ſometimes converted into 
curious Cloth by Savages, who to us 
appear extremely ignorant; and there 
are others who weave themſelves orna- 
ments and garments of N et· work 
covered with "Ps. Sg Ak 
| Beſides 


A which belong to the Farmers, the 
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Beides what grow in the Field 


Gardens afford many excellent things. 
There are Cabbages, and Cauliflowers, 


Brocoli, Salads, Endive; Cucumbers, 


French Beans; in ſhort, a hundred 
things very pleaſant to the taſte, and 


extremely wholeſome. 


Beſides, you know there are Fruit- 
trees, the names of which, I fancy, 
you are intimately acquainted with; 
Currants, Gooſeberries, Apples, Pears, 


Peaches, Nectarines, Plumbs, Grapes, 


Apricots: Don't you wiſh they were 
all ripe, Henry? Then, what excel- 
cellent tarts we could make! and 
what feaſts we ſhould have! Well, 


have a little patience, my Dear, they 


will ſoon be ripe, and then you ſhall 
have plenty; but you muſt not eat 
them before they are ripe ; for they 


will make you very ill. 


1 knew a little Boy, 900 who 


; uſed to look as freſn and roſy as you 


do, 


— 
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do, and run about, and be merry all 
day long. His Mamma had a great 
Garden, and ſhe told him not to ga- 
ther the green Fruit; but the little 
greedy fellow would not pay atten- 
tion to what ſhe ſaid; like à filly. 
Child as he was, he thought he knew 
better than his Mamma, ſo he ſtole in 
unperceived, and eat the green Gooſe- 
berries, and Currants, by which 
means his Stomach being filled with 
naſty traſh, - he entirely loſt his appe- 
tite, and his roſy Cheeks became as 
pale as Death; at laſt Worms, lve 
Worms ! came in his bowels. They 
were in the green Fruit, but ſo ſmall 
that he could not ſee them, and he was 
taken very ill, and had like to have 
died : So when all the good Children 
were eating ripe fruit every day, he 
was lying ſick a bed, and did not get 
well before it was all gone, — Was he 
not righly Ren for being ſo mm 
tiful and greedy? e 
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* ++ You remember, my dear children, 


. © how very beautiful the Fruit-Trees 
looked. a little while ago, when they 
_ were in full bloom, the bloſſoms are 
now gone, and the. fruits grow in their 
ſtead; they will get bigger and big- 
ger every day, till the heat of the 
Sun ripens them, and then cy will 
be fit to gather, 

Apples and Pears will keep all the 
\ Winter; but the other Fruits will be- 
dome rotten, unleſs they are pre ſerv- 
85 by boiling them up with Syrup 


made of Sugar and Water; or elſe 


dried; ſo we muſt ſpeak in time to the 

Houſekeeper, that ſhe may preſerve 
us ſome. Damaſcenes and Gooſeberries 

for Tarts, make Marmalade of 
* Quinces, preſerve Apricots, and 
make Currant Jelly, and SED 
Jam. | 

Currants, Grapes, and G | 
ries will make Wine; but that is not 
at all good for little Boys and Girls; 


they 
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they can be merry enough without it; 
and Sweetmeats muſt be eat very ſpa- 


. ringly, or they will make you ſick, 


and ſpoil all your teeth, Laſſure you. 
When we can get no ripe Fruit, a 
little Currant: jelly, and other things 
of that kind are very agreeable; but 
as for Sugar Plumbs, and the. reſt of 
thoſe pernicious meſſes, they anſwer 
no purpoſe. in the world but to make 
people diſreliſn what is wholeſome; 
and when they have loſt all their teeth, 
by indulging themſelves with them, it 
will be too late to reſolve againſt eat- 
ing any more; therefore it is better 
to prevent the miſchief, by not eating 
them at all. I am ſure I would not 
part with one tooth for all the Sweet - 
meats in the World. 


* 
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+ Charlotte, if you are not tired, my 
f Dear, we will go into the Flower-Gar- 
den: As for Henry, he i is too much 
of a Man to complain; nay, I am rea» 
5 ets 


. 
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dy to believe he could keep- upon his 
feet from morning to night. Come, 
*-* Sir, take the key, and open the gate. 
This I think is the moſt delightful 


Place we have ſeen yet! 

What ſhall we look at firſt ? There 
is ſuch a variety of Beauties that one 
knows. not which to prefer; you ad- 

mired thoſe in the Fields, bur cheſe 
Exceed them, 


Look at thoſe Tulips! 8 


thoſe Carnations! Obſerve that bed 


of Ranunculas! And then adtnire 
that ſtage of Auticulas| The white- 
neſs of this Lilly exceeds that of the 
fineſt Cambrick, This blue Flower 
is a Cotivolvulus ; it is very like the 
Bines that grow in the Hedges, only 
they are of a red colour. Pray, 
Charlotte, gather one of thoſe very 
little Flowers; I have forgot its name; 
but whilſt one ſees it near it is as 
beautiful and curious as the large 
ones. Now turn your eyes to that 
nohle On" that elegant Ho- 

| lyoak | 
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lyoak ! that glorious Piony I beg 
of you. to gather me one of thoſe 
charming Roſes : how ſweetly they 
ſmell ! get me allo a little Sprig of Jeſ- 
ſamine, and one Honeyſuckle, for I 
cannot tell how to leave all theſe ſweets 
behind me; bur I will not permit you 
to gather many, becauſe it is a pity 
to ſpoil them. The Gardener brought 
us ſome to dreſs our rooms with 
this morning, and 1 know if you 
ſhould pluck any they would ſoon be 
dead in your warm hands, for nothing 
but water will keep them alive. 


HFlave you taken notice that every 
Flower has different leaves from the 
reſt? That ſome of them are varie- 
gated with all the colours you can 
name, and poliſhed in the higheſt 
manner? In ſhort their beauties are too 
many to be numbered ; and when you 


come to be able to read books of 
natural 


b 30] 
D Chatural hiſtory, you will be aſtoniſhed f 


do find how much can be ſaid about 
them; but you are too young to un- 


derſtand them at preſent: However, 

I muſt not forget to tell you, that all 

Flowers grow either from ſeeds, or lit- 
tle roots taken from great ones. 


None of thoſe which grow here, 
would grow wild in the Fields, becauſe 
the earth there is not rich enough 
for them. There is a great deal of 
trouble to make ſome of them grow 
at all; the Gardener is obliged to do 
many things, or they would wither 
away; and particularly he muſt water 
them properly; for Earth and Water 
are the ſame to the Trees, Plants and 
Flowers, as victuals and drink are to 
us; but as they are fixed to one place, 
and can neither fetch nor aſk for it, it 
either comes to them in Rain, or the 
| Gardener wen it on them wich a Wa- 1 
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Some tender, delicate plants wil! 


grow only in very light Earth, for they 

could not get through hard ground, 
any more than you could break 
through a ſtone Wall. Other olancs - 
are ſtrong and ſtiff, therefore light 

. -earth would crumble away, and leave 
the roots bare, ſo 'they grow beſt on 
clay : Some require a great deal of 
Water; nay, grow even in Ponds and 
Ditches; others will thrive only in, 
ſandy Ground. Many curious plants. 
are kept in Green-houſes ; they would 
not grow in the open Airin this Coun- 
try, becauſe they are brought from 
Foreign parts, where it is hotter than 
here: If you were to go toa place a 
great deal colder than this, you would 
not be able to bear it like thoſe who 
ways live there. $554 
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; Fro het I told you juſt now; „ 
Dean, 15 muſt . there. 
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is not only great variety in what grows 
"Out of the Ground, but even in the 
Earth itſelf. Look at the walks, ſome 
F of them are of a yellowiſh red colour. 
"x That is Gravel; does it not make 
i pretty Walks ? It is exceedingly good 


would ſoon be very bad where there 
are a great many Carriages continually 
going, if they did not lay gravel upon 


which are afterwards uſed in building 
Houſes, Walls, &c. Chalk comes out 
of the Earth. That is very uſeful to 
lay upon ſome forts of Land, in order 
to make what the Farmer propoſes to 
| ſow there grow the better : It is like- 
248 wife burnt to make Lime of, which, 
mixed - with- ſand, makes mortar 'for 
the Bricklayers to faſfen theit Bricks, 
WF. they 1 would tumble down if they 
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for the Roads likewiſe, Henry, which - 


them to keep them in repair. Of an- 
other kind of Earth, Bricks are made, 


1 


hot. cemented together, ret BY ; 


. hi is Gold.  Guitifas and Half 
Y _ * ? * * Wan. * 
3 5 * | f 


8 
When they find a great deal together, 
Some 


they call the place a Quarry 
fine Churches and Caſtles are valle of 
Stone. Marble is uſed for Chimney- 
pieces, Slabs, and ornaments in u elegant 
Houſes. 18825 

Coals are likewiſe dag out of the 


; Earth, with which we make Fires to 


warm us, and dreſs our Victuals. Oh! 


how we ſhould go ſhivering and ſhak- 
ing about if we had no Fires in the 


Winter! And what would Meat, and 


Puddings be good for, if we could 


neither roaſt, boil, nor bake? for we 


could not get wood 7 for thoſe 


py 


TRE: oh 2 1 he 


51 have not yet 1040 you. hatf bas 
c that are. in the bawels- of the 


2 BY Out of it are dug Gold, S. 


pf er, Lead, Trop, Tin z the 
e Metals, look at m Watch 3 
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ben are CA made of. it, and 
tit may be beaten into leaves thinner 
g than paper. Did I not give you ſome, 
Wy Se” Henry, to gild your Oak. apple? SEN 
With Leaf- gold they gild Wood * 
the Picture Frames in the Drawing- 
Room appear very fine, but are only 
woo covered with thoſe thin Leaves; 
Sold is the moſt valuable of all 
Metals. This Shilling is made of Sil- 
ver, which though inferior to Gold, is 
yet much eſteemed. It is uſed for 
Coffee- pots, Candleſticks, Waiters, 
Spoons, and an hundred other things, 
which people of fortune make uſe of. 
Lead is very heavy; there is great 
plenty of it to be had, and it is of 
the utmoſt ſervice to us; for it is 
made into Ciſterns to hold Water, 
Pipes to convey it from the Springs; 
p n carry the wet from off our "oh 
- Houſes; Weights, and a variety of, 
n Our Sguge 95 0 BY 
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bich would be v. ery unwholeſome if 
they were not linea with Tin 3 which 
is A whitiſh metal, ſofter. than ſilver, 
et much harder than lead. We have 
many mines of it in England, and 
ſend a great deal of it to foreign 
countries. Half-pence | are made 5 
Copper. Iron is one of the moſt ſer- 
viceable things we have; all kinds 


of Tools that are uſed in the Fields 


and Gardens, are partly made of it; 
likewife moſt of thoſe which are em- 


ployed in different Trades, have ge- 
nerally ſome Iron about them; in 


ſhort, it would take up a great deal 
of time to tell you the whole of its 


value. Steel is 4 kind of Tron ' rel” 


fined and purified by fire, with otlie? - 

ingredients; it is much prized £00, 
Knives, Sciffars, Razors, Needle 

and many articles beſides, Ore ma 


ef! it. 
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| monds, *Rubics, Emeralds Topazes, 
&c. They do not look ſo fine when 
ey, are. firſt dug up, but there Ba 
deal of patience and labour required 
in cutting and poliſhing them. Look 

at the Diamonds in this Ring; you ſee 
they are cut wich a great many ſides, 

and the ligt falling on them makes 
the appearance of ſuch a variety of 
beaytiful colours. 


Now you ſee, my Dears, that every 
thing, when we examine it, is curious 
and amuſing: None need go ſaun- 
tering about, complaining 5 they 
have nothing to divert them, when 
they may find entertainment in every 
object in nature: But I am 991201 if 
jou are not tired, you mult be hun- 
Sry, and 1 fear. the dinner will be 
pale, ſo. let us make haſte into the * 
houſe: You have been told enough to 


.- employ your. orgs till to- 1 *, 
e 


8 when we will thier ago ano 
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themſelves. Clothes, *they: have what 7% * 3 


Good Morping to you, Charlotte, 
have you ſeen Henry yet? I did not Yau 
expect you quite ſo early; but hoe 
it is a proof that my Inſtructions were | 
agreeable to you Yeſterday ; pray fee 
whether he is up. Are you not aſha- 
med of yourſelf, you little lazy Boy, 
for lying in bed fo late? I was obh- 
ged to ſend Charlotte to call you. 

Your Siſter and I longed to be walk- 
ing, let us therefore loſe no more 
Time, but be gone 

There” is the Dairy-maid E 
the Cow. How comfoftable the Cate 3 8 5 | 
tle look, grazing in the verdant Mes- 254 a 
dow I dare' fay the 'Herbage was Pe | 
pleaſant to them, as Apple pie is to 8 
you. See what charming thick Coats ve. 
. they have; got. As Beaſts cannot make 2 
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anſwers the ſame. purpoſe wav fo 4 
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gs; they do not walk oprig he, for 


that poſture would be both painful 
and inconvenient to them, whoſe food 


is on the ground, as they would be 
always ſtooping, which would tire 


them ſadly ; and had they only two 
legs, they could not move their long 
heavy bodies with them. Obſerve 
what hard hoofs they have got. If 


they had not, their poor feet would 


be torn to pieces without Shoes. 
Their great Horns ſerve them for a 
defence, in caſe any thing threatens to 
hurt them, for they cannot get Guns, 
Swords, or Sticks, you know. 
Can you tell me what becomes of 


the Cows and Oxen? I am ſure you 
cannot, therefore ſhall inform you. Do 


not run away, Henry, ſee how atten- 


tive Charlotte i . 


Cows, as you ſee, give Milk ; 4 


5 IF deal indeed, which ſupplies the 
Daries with Cream; for it is put into 
den , and. 2 about twelve 


hours 
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hours the Cream riſes thick on the top, | 
which is ſkimmed off; then when they 
have got enough of it, they put it in- 


to a Churn, and work it about very - 
| faſt, by which means part of it be- 
comes Butter ; the remainder is But- 
ter-milk, which is very wholeſome 
for little Boys and Girls. _ 
Cheeſe is made from Milk, and fa 
are Puddings too, with the addition of 
Eggs and Flour, Bread or Rice. 
The Calves are the Cows little ones, 
and many of them are ſold to the 
Butchers, who kill them; their fleſh 
is called Veal 
See that drove of Oxen do notibe 
3 Charlotte; obſerve how 
quietly they ſuffer themſelves to be 
driven along, fo many of them by 


one Drover |! He will drive them to 

Market, where the Butchers will buy - 
them: when they are killed, their 
fleſh will be Beef, and their ſkins will 


3 bd GET who will mals... 
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"ls of them, and felt it to the 
Leather · dreſſers; then it will be bought 
by the Shoe-makers, for Shoes and 
Boots; by the Sadlers, for Saddles, 
Bridles, and other things. The Horns 
of theſe Beaſts are made into Combs, 
Lanterns, * | 


Lock at the pretty harmleſs Sheep, 
with their innocent Lambkins by 
their ſides. Sweet Creatures! you 
alſo have got fine thick Coats; they 
are very comfortable to you in the 
Winter, when you are obliged to lie 


in the open -Fields, in the Froſt and 


Snom, but muſt make you yery hot 
in the Summer, Well; a way will 
be contrived to eaſe you of them, for 
as ſpon as the ſultry heat comes on, 
the Farmer will get you all together, 
and begin his Sheep- ſnearing; then 
all your load of Wool will he cut off, 


a. 708 will ering: away from bim. 
1 | . | and 
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and run riſking and mapping W 2 


like little boys who pn off their<oats, - P. We 
to play... wh 7825 "; - 
The poor Sheep would hot be is : HY 


merry if they knew that they Thould ©: * 
be ſold to the Butchers too, but that * 
muſt de the cafe. Their Fleſh will 2" 
be Mutton,” and their ſkins will either - +. 
be Parthinent, fuch as Mr. Green, 5 
the Lawyer, brought to your Papa 
the other day, and like what your 2 229 
Prum is eovered with, Henry, or elſe 2 
Leather, like the W prar ny of Fouls... 
Spelling Book. F R 
The Sheeps Wool i over . © 
indeed, for it is ſold to the Woolegmbs. 42 | 
ers, who clean it; and. Poor old W- 1 | 
men who live in Cotrages ſpin it Wu. 
their Spinning wheels; Have vo. 7 
not ſeen Newman fitting at her 
work, fnging,/add Happy tothiskthat | 
ſhe ſhould be paid ace to. 
keep her from begging? 
on eee b cali. 
108 C 5 | Worſted,., 


 Worſted, 1 the Weavers make it 
into Cloth for Mens Cloaths, Flannels, 
Blankets, Stockings, and dther things. 
1 „So that Sheep ſupply us both with food 
and raiment. But I dare ſay you 
| think it very cruel to kill the poor 
creatures: Indeed, my Dears, it is a 
Pity; but if ſome were not killed, 
x there would be ſuch numbers, that 
=_—. there would not be a ſufficient quan- 
8 8 ity of herbage for them to eat, and 
„many would die of hunger. And 
now, whilſt they live, they are as 
| N happy as can be, have fine green 
Paaſtures o feed and play in, and when 
they die, have no relations to be ſorry 
for them, or who will ſuffer by their 
deaths; becauſe, though Sheep are very 
fond of their Lambkins while they 
_ are liule, the fondneſs continues no 
Jonger than while they are-helpleſs: 
for When they, have done ſuckling 
them, and ſhewn-.them what to eat, 
$hey drive them ay, and take no 
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more notice of them. When dle | 5 
to the lavgh- "0 


ter-houſe, they know not what is go- 


Butcher takes the Sheep 


ing to be done, and when their thrbars, © © 


are cut, they are but a little while a 1 
dying, therefore do not ſuffer much. 


When they are dead, they can feel no 


more, you know. We muſt kill them, 
to preſerve our own lives, but ſhould 
never be cruel to them "Ow yy. 


live. 


„Atte aue fenr iel hib Henry; 
but not to be killed. Horſefleſh is 


not good to eat; it is Carrion, and 


Horſe. See how he leaps and bounds 


now be is ax liberty. Bur chouglthe. - © 


is ſo ſtrong, can kick hard, and raife 
himſelf up on his hind legs, he is ſo 
gentle 2 he will ſuffer himſelf to be 


only fit for Dogs and Crows. They 
are noble Creatures; That is a riding 


"BY  Wortid, al the Works make it 
N * 85 into Cloth for Mens Cloaths, Flannels, 
% "> = Blankets, Stockings, and dther things. 
„So that Sheep ſupply us both with food 
1 * and raiment. But I dare ſay you 
= Think it very cruel to kill the Poor 
] creatures : Indeed, my 'Dears, it is a 
pity; but if ſome were not killed, 
dere. would be ſuch. numbers, that 
| 5 there would not be a ſufficient quan- 
En + tity of herbage for them to eat, and 
= many would die of hunger. And 
now, whilſt they live, they are as 
happy as can be, have fine green 
Paſtures· o feed and play in, and when 
they die, have no relations. to be ſorry 
for them, or: who will ſuffer by their 
deaths; becauſe, though Sheep are very 
food af their Lambkins while they 
are little, the fondneſs continues no 
Jonger than while they are helpleſs: 
for when they, have done ſuckling 
them, and ſhewn them what to eat, 
bey drive them OW and take no 
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more notice of them. iin ne 


ter houſe, they know not what is go- 
ing to be done, and when their throats 


dying, therefore do not ſuffer much. 
When they are dead, they can feel no 
more, you know. We muſt kill them, 
to preſerve our own lives, but ſhould. 


live. 


Horſes are ſent to Market, Henry; 
but not to be killed. Horſefleftvis 
not good to eat; it is Carrion, and 
only fit for Dogs and Crows. They 
are noble Creatures; That is a riding 
Horſe. See how he leaps and bounds 
now he is at liberty. But though he 
is ſo ſtrong, can kick hard, and raiſe 
himſelf up on his hind legs, he is ſo 
gentle that he will ſuffer himſelf to be 
enn and guided any way. His 

C 6 legs 


Butcher takes the Sheep to the lavgh- | 2 


are cut, they are but a little while a oh 


never be- cruel to them Wong A 


legt ate ae and his body not ſo 
_ © heavy. as the Ox, ſo that he can 'moye 
nimbly ; neither is his back ſo broad, 
burt that a man can eaſily ſit acroſs it. 


He has hoofs alſo, but as he travels 
J much, they would be worn out, 
therefore all perſons who keep Horſes 
ſhould be careful to let them have 
iron ſhoes, to keep their feet from be- 
ing bruiſed. The Smith makes them, 
and nails them on, which if done cle- 


25 ack does not hurt the Horſes at all. 


Don't you wiſh, Henry, that you 
-could ride on horſeback? When you 
are old enough you ſhall be taught to 
ride, and learn to manage a Horſe z 
but if you get on one by yourſelf, 
without knowing what to do, he may 
run away wieh you and kill you. | 

There was a little boy who wanted 
"Giri and had not patience to ſtay 
till his Papa had bought a pretty little 
gentle Nag for him; but got upon 
on Servant's which was hung 


3k at 
7 0 


I 1] + 
at the gate. He laid hold of the bri- 1 ; 
dle, and could not reach the-ſtirrups;  _ 
gave the Horſe a cut with a ſtick, and 
away he galloped- with him ſo faſt, 
that the little boy was thrown off with 
his head againſt. a ſtone, which frac- 
tured his ſkull, and he was taken up 
dead: And yet that was not a vici- 
ous Horſe, when he had a ſkiful ri- 
der on his back ; the accident was en- 2 
tirely owing to the child's not knowing 
R W 4 
There was another little Boy, who 
was always running into the Stables 
amongſt. the Horſes, and one day he 
was kicked, and had his ribs broken, 
for the Horſe did not know that it 
was a little boy at his Heels. | 


Thoſe fine large Bay Horſes'with - 

black manes and tails, are Coach Her- 

ſes; they are ſtronger, but not ſo nim- 

Ivo as the others'y: Thoſe with great 
clumſy 


* 


1 
clumſy Legs, and rough coats, are 
cart Horſes. There is another ſort of 
| Horſes, which are very beautiful and 
ſwift; they run races and carry their 
Maſters a hunting; but i it is . e en 
_ to keep them. 

We could walk but a little way in 
as, as we ſoon tire on foot; but 
when we are upon a Horſe's back, we 
ean travel a great many miles, and fee 
our Friends who live at a diſtance; and 
it is very pleaſant to go in Coaches, 
you know; do not you love it, Char- 
lotte? Now theſe pleaſures we could 
not have without Horſes; don't you 
think that we ought therefore to uſe 
them well? Beſides, we could not 
tell how to manage many things with- 
out them, for it would be exceeding 
hard work for firong Men to do, what 
Horſes can perform with eaſe, It is 
extremely fatiguing to a poor Boy, with 
his heavy, nailed ſhoes, to. walk by 
the fide of a Plough all day; but do 


not 
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not you think it would be à great 
deal harder to him, were he forced 
to draw it along through the tough 
ground ; and how would Men be able 

to move heavy Waggons and Carts, 
and other great loads, without the 
help of Horſes ? So I think that the 
leaſt we can do, is to give them 
plenty of Oats and Hay, and a 
warm ſtable at night. Don't you 
think thoſe People are very barbarous 
who ride them too hard, who whip 
and ſpur them till they are ready to 
dic? and yet ſuch cruelties are exer- 
ciſed every day but remember, Hen- 
ry, that it is both fooliſh and "_ 
to act in that manger. „ 250i 49 
ber is a poor Afsz he Cutz but 3 

mean figure after we have been view- 
ing ſuch beautiful fine animated crea- 
tures as Horſes; but do not deſpiſe 
him on that account; he has great 
merit, I aſſure you, ſor he will do a 
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dea of hard work, and it coſts but 


very little to keep him, as he will be 
contented with what the Hedges afford, 
or even a. few dry leaves, or a little 


Bran; and requires no Stable to ſnel- 


ter him, nor Groom to attefd him: ſo 
that poor people, who cannot afford 
to keep Horſes, may have an Aſs, and 
the will draw a cart, carry panniers, 
may, will not diſdain to lend his back 
to a Chimney Sweeper. Have you 
not ſeen the little grinning rogues, with 
their black faces and white teeth, rid- 
ing on a Jack-Aſs with a Sack of Soot? 
1 ruſt not forget to tell you like- 

wiſe; that Aﬀes-milk is one of the fineft 
medicines in the World, particularly 


for any one who inclines to a con- 
ſumption 3 many perſons who. drink 
it. get well, after they have been ſo ili 
that. they. were thought: ready to die. 
Is it not very barbarqus! chig you, to 


treat ſuch valuable creatures wich in 
dumazity i and yet it is very common 


14851. 
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to-do ſo I am ſure it would grieve 
you to hear how People beat and ſtarve 
wangen | N HI II 


— 


Let me look at my Watch; it 
is paſt eight; we muſt return home 
to breakfaſt, Who is that? Oh! it is 
John coming to call us, and poor 
Tray with him. You are mightily glad 
to ſee ns, Mr. Tray, and we are glad 
to ſee you too, for you are an honeſt, 
faithful fellow. Don't you love Tray, 
Henry? How he wags his Tail, and 
: Jumps about. I proteſt he looks, ſo 
».- Paſantly, I could almoſt fancy he 
"had a ſmile in his countenance. When =_ 
ve are in bed, and faſt aſleep, he keeps 
Watch all night, and will not let a 
thief come near the Houſe. When Papa 
u goes a ſhooting and courſing, Tray * 
runs about, round the fields, and a 
croſs the fields, and finds out all the 
game for Papa to ſhoot; for he can 
ſmell it a great way off: Then he is 
7 N a 
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n that he will let the 
little baby play with him, and will ne- 
ver be perſuaded to leave his Maſter. 

Poor Tray deſires no other reward 
for his ſervices than a little food, and 
that he may have the pleaſure of walk - 
ing out ſometimes with his maſter, 
or any body in the family. I have 
got the key of the Paddock, ſo we 
will go through it, and take a peep at 
the Deer. 8 
There is a noble Stag, with his fine 
dranching horns | Do not you admire 
him ? and ſee the little friſking Fawns 
Rive as you are, Henry, I think you 
cannot bound like them. 

This kind of Animals are only kept 
| by thoſe who have Parks and Pad- 

docks properly paled in, for they 
would not ſtay in the Fields, as Cows 
and Sheep do. Their fleſh is very 
fine flavoured meat, called Veniſon. 
| . Gentlemen often take great diver- 
Gon i in hunting Stags. They turn one 


out 
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out of the Park, and then let looſe a 


great number of Dogs, of which he 
is ſo fearful, that he runs from them 
as faſt as his legs will carry him; a 
number of Gentlemen on fine ſwift 


Horſes follow him, and are fo eager 


for the ſport, that they leap over 
hedges and ditches to overtake him. 
Sometimes he. will lead them à great 


many miles; but at laſt his weary legs 


will carry him no farther, he pants 
with fatigue and apprehenſion, ſtops, 
and makes an effort to repel them with 
his horns, but the Dogs ſeize on him 
and-tear him till he dies, I ſuppoſe 


think the poor creature ſhould! be al- 
| lowed to return to his Park again, in 
order to make him amends for the 
terror he muſt have ſuffered, and for 
the Sieſon: he _ IE to his 
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there is pleaſure in hunting, but 1 


vo Tab. , 


Sometimes people hunt Hares alſo. 
Ther 80 into the Fields with their 


Dogs, who can ſmell them out if they 
hide themſelves ever ſo cunningly; 
and when they find they are in danger 


of being caught, they ſpring up, and 
run with all the ſpeed they can, and 


ſelves ; but all in vain, for they are 


'* generally, ovettaken, and ſuffer the 


ſame fate as I told you the Stags do. 

I don't know ho t is with the Gen- 
tlemen, Henry, but I ſhould. feel ſo 
much forthe poor little frightened crea- 
| 45. would deſtroy all enjoyment 

of tht ſport. I am ſure it would delight 
me more to ſave one from its diſtreſs. 


bſhere is a good baſon of milk for each 
df you I dare ſay your walk has 
0 given you an appetite. There is no- 
thing like air and. exerciſe 3 


3 ing. Health and Cbearfulneſs. 


practiſe many tricks to ſave them. 


Well, now for Breakfaſt.— Run into 
habe the Parlour, Henry; ſee, Charlotte! 


% 


catch ch Mice 


1 33 3 
While you eat yo breakfaſt T will 
tell you a piece of wich your favou- 


rite Tibb has got Kittens, Charlotte; 
there they are in a baſket. Call her out 


to lap a little milk, and then we can 
look at them. How they mew and 
tumble about! They cannot now ke, 


but in nine days their eyes will be 
| open, and they will ſoon begin to play 


a hundred diverting tricks, When 


old Poſs has tau zht them to catch 
mice, ſhe wall make them provide for 
themſelves, and fo far from giving her- 
ſelf any trouble about them, will 
grumble, and give them. a good box - a 


on the ear, if they take any RNs. | 
With her; but ſhe will be a good mo- 
ther to 199, for all that; for ſhe, will 


be extremely. tender of them as long 


as they f fand 1 in need of 5 and 

ey o'reaſon to expect her 40% 
1 hs 5 e all their . 
hen 19 75 wil be as clever at . as 
ee | be beg 4 60D ve 6 fs #7 
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Mice are pretty creatures to look at; 
but they do a great deal of miſchief; 
and ſo do Rats. If we had not Cats 
we ſhould be oyer-run with tbem. 
I ſhould never have done were 1 þ 
to enumerate, every kind of ,animal ; 
bur muſt not forget to mention that 
there are a great number of , wild 
Beaſts; Lions, Tygers, Leopards, * 
thers, Wolves, and others. 1 
DS They have great ſtrong claws, mon- 
; | firous teeth, and are ſo fierce that they 
can tear a Man to pieces in an inſtant. 
RY Now, had they been amongſt us like 
4. the F locks and Herds, what havock 
„ they would have made i in the world! 
WO We ſhould not have dared to go out of . 
Adbors. The Cows, Sheep, and Horſes 
„ . wobld have been a conſtant prey tg 
„ © ghem: but there are none here; the 
„avoid the habitations of Men, and 
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As their ſkins make very comfort- 
able clothing for people Who live in 
cold countries, the Hunters frequently 
purſue them; for as there are ſeldqꝶꝶmg 
many wild Beaſts together, and there — 
are uſually a number of hunters, who ö 
provide themſelves with proper wea- 
pons, they frequently get the better of X 
them. | 
Sometimes they are caught al | 
when they are young, and ſhewn about 
as, curioſities; and thoſe | who-look _ 
pd 8 have a way of managing. 
po as to cure them in a great meaſure. 
of their fierceneſs: there is no Beaſt 
vwhateyer ſo fieroe but it may be tame 
or ſubdued by Men. I have ſeen ſe· 
veral ſorts, particularly at the Tower 
of London, and read a very entertain - 
ing account of that collection in ons 
of Mr. Newbery's little Books: 1 
think you have got it, Charlotte 1 4 i 
1 8 you 828 rw, it en. 15 * | 
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eſt of all Beaſts. I cannot give you a 


8 in hiſtory, that it was formerly the 


„ 

I fancy the Queen's Elephant is at 
"Uo Tower. An Elephant is a moſt 
_ aſtoniſhing creature, I believe, the larg- 


proper deſcription of this animal, there- - 
fore remind me, when we are in the 
library,” to ſhew you the picture of 


one, but I'muſt tell you how valuable 


their teeth are. They are Ivory, and 
you know there are abundance of 
7 ng made of that. You have ſeve- 


ral pretty Ivory Toys, and there are 


Combs and Knife-handles; in torr, | 
one might ſoon name twenty things. 
Their fkin is extremely hard, and 
their ſtrength wonderful, ſo that when 
they are provaked, nothing can ſtand 
before them; yet they are of a very 
CN harmleſs nature, and will fub- 
mit to be guided by a Man. We read 


.. euſtom to employ Elephants in Ar. 


S 


mies; and thät they had little oben 1 


- caſtles built 25. their. backs, WMbich * 15 
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mere filled with men who ſhot from 
them with bows and arrows. When 
theſe beaſts had been ſometime in the 
battle, they grew angry, and then they 
_rampled to death. alt who came in 
their way,' and could even beat dowh 
trees, and demoliſh houſes. How 
would you like to ride on an Ele- 
Phant, Henry? Why, you would look 
on his wth like a little marmoſet ona 
wy Wett sus ODD. 
0 The Catel is another noble Beaſt, 
we have none of them here, only now 
and then one, which is ſhewn about 
as a ſight. Tou can form no notion 
of him from a deſcription, bur 1 Will 
look for a pictute of him likewiſe. 
In the countries. where the Camels 
are, there are a great many ſandy 3 
| ſarts; places where there are no houſes | 
for a great many tniles, nor a tree to 
ſhelter travellers from the fcorchin; > 
rays of the Sun; and yet people are | 
So: nd che 9 journeys 
4 > — 37 "A 9 nets Wh through 
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through them, in order to carry the 


goods they want to fell from one 
country to another: it would be im- 


poſſible for them to bear ſuch heavy 


loads themſelves, and horſes would pe- 
riſh with thirſt, as there j is no Water to 
met with; but a Camel will carry 


very great burdens, and requires no 
refreſument on the road; and when he 


gets to his journey's end, will kneel 


down, that his maſter may be able to 
reach his back to unload him; for he 


is ſo tall, that they could not conveni- 


ently do it otherwiſe. I could tell you 
wonderful things of a hundred other 


creatures, but that 1 hope vou will 


have curioſity enough to N our 


them. 
If you have breakfaſted, and are not 


* fatigued, we will go into the Poultry 


Yard. You, Charlotte, ſhall. carry 


ſome Barley, and Henry ſome Tares, 


and I am n ag! * mY be e ng 


1 ” N be 9 * 
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— hat 4 fine brood of Chickens 


that Hen has got; and ſhe takes as 
much care of them as à fond Mother 
| does of her Children. Do not attempt 
to catch the Chickens, Henry, for ſhe 

will fly upon you. Veſterdiy they 
were in the Egg- hell; ſhe laid them 

in a neſt in the Hen -houſe, ſat upon 

+ them three weeks, and would ſeatcely 

come off to eat, for fear they ſhould "I 
_ . periſh for want of being kept warm. 
As ſoon as they were ſtrong enough, 
they broke the ſhell and came out, and 
- ſhe gathered them under her wings; 
now ſhe is teaching them to peck 
and ſcratch; and when ſhe fears that; 
any thing is going to hurt them, the: 
flies at it with the fury of a Lion. | 
Poor Hen! what will you do now? _— 
There is a Hawk.! Oh how the poor G 
creature is terrified | the little, Chick-_ | 

.ens throw themſelves on their backs, i 
expecting to be 2 * up by bis 8 
e and the Hen runs about in ago-. 


ö - H- A nies; 
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nies; ur be is too powerful to cored 
with. Go, Henry, call Thomas and 
deſire him to bring his gun immediate- 
7 Poor Hen the Hawk ſhall not 
have your Chickens. Now, we have 
driyen him away, come ay and Our | 
Barley. N 9ff} MH 
We want ſome Vu for Cultafts, | 
Charlotte; ſee if there art any in the 
Hen's neſt. Oh, you have found 
ſome; theſe are new laid; there are 
no dive chickens in them yet, but 
were we to let them femain for the 
Hen to ſit on, ſome would grow with- 
inſide, and ſhe would hatch them. But 
we want eggs for many uſes, and were 
they all to be hatched, there would 
be too many Fowls. All kinds of 
Poultry and Birds come out of Eggs. 
It is poſſible to hatch Chickens in 
| ovens. And! have read, that in Egypt 
this is a common practice, and that as 
ſoon as the young thickens come out 
of the ſhell they are put under the cafe 
1 | % = Y | | of | 
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tt . 
of a Fowl,/which, having been trained 
to the buſineſs, leads them about, 
feratching | for them with the ſame 


anxiety that a Hen would 'd>. This 
is certainly a wonderful thing; but 
for my part, I do not approve of ſuch 
unnatural proceedings. I am ſure we 
may have a ſufficient number: of eggs 
and chickèens in the uſual way, if we 
manage them properly. It/appears to 
me à robbery; to take the chickens 
fron their parent, and. put them un- 


der a fowl, Which provides for, and 


protects them, only becauſe” it is his 
buſineſs,” to feed and attend little 
| chickens, - It is like taking a child 
from its mother, and putting it to 
nurſe, without her conſent, in a place 
unknown to her. But 1 have the 
pleaſure of hearing, that harching 
chicktns in opens has beth {Fire} in 
.. England, and fejected. TELLS 

There is another Woll ume 
which! is indeed very common hebe 1 


3 mean 
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mean that of 8 D eggs to 

be hatched by a Hen, bs as 
| ſcarcely conceive. the diſtreſs it 6cca- 

ſions. The Hen, not conſcious of the 
exchange that has been made, ſuppoſes 
ſhe has hatched herown chicketis,, for 
ſhe has not ſenſe. to reflect on theſe 
matters therefore, when the ſees them 
g0 into the water, as it is their nature 

| to do, the i is ſeized with the moſt alarm- 
ing apprehenſions leſt they ſhould be 
drowned, and yet dares not attempt to 
follow them, as "ſhe i is not able to ſwim. 

I am ſure you would pity the poor 

creature; therefore never make ſuch 

experiments, as they only. 4 to gra- 
tify curioſity, by proviog. tl that it is 
warmth that hatches eggs. 

It grieyes one to be obliged. to Kitt 
abe the poor Chickens; but as I 
told you in, reſpeR, to the Sheep and 

Oxen, were we to ſuffer them all to 


| hve, they would die of hunger, and 


cauſe us . 955 ſo Pn for * would 


1222 eat 
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eat up alh the Wheat and Barley ad? } 
we ſhould have neither Bread" or Meat by, 
for dur uſe. But we willftake care 
to feed them well, not hunt them 
about; and put them to as ſhort 
pain as poſſible. I am ſure I could 
not kill a Chicken; 5 but e 
ao FN 
The feathers of Geeſe and Chickens 
are what our Beds are filled re 
— ee em——m—— 7 
Dow t be afraid of -the Telex 
cock, Henry, he is a ſaucy fellow, 
buys. a 'very little real courage. 
Turn towards him, and he will run 
away from you, as you did from the 


Man who held up his ſtick at you tor” | 
flinging ſtones at him. Bo 
Chickens and other Fowls have very 
ſharp claws, that they may ſcratch 
about in Dunghills, and at Barn- 
doors, where they uſually find plenty 


| ; of food; - beſides, their feet have ſeve- 


ral Joints to them, * that when they 


Vent night chey ſl bold ropnd. - 


the ;rpolts, and preſerve 8 
from falling- Water -fowls uſually. 
ſit on the ground to ſleep. They en- 

dcavour to find a ſnug Corner; but a 

little damp does not injure them. 2 2 

__,,/Gocks are noble Birds, and very. 


| _ fierce; ſometimes they will ght till 


they. kill one another, and there are 
people in the world who. are cruel, 
enough to make them do it for their 


on; ier. 08 


They get two of £ theſe fine Cteatutes, 


and faſten ſharp Spurs to their Legs, 
made of poliſhed ſteel; then they put 
them in the middle of a round place, 
covered with turf, called a-Cock-pit, 
While they ſtand about them, halloo- 
ing, ſwearing, and ſaying ſhocking | 
wicked words,., whilſt the Cocks fight: . 
till one gf them dies. Oh, Henry 1 I - 
hope you: will never take pleaſure in 
ſuch barbarous ports. can ſee that 


mr tender heart is moved with the 
8 5 bar (oy 
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| bare relation of it. 1 could tell ny” 
many ſtories of the bad conſequences 
of Cock · fighting, which has frequently 
been the ruin of thoſe who were fond 
of it; but hope, before you are a Man, 
you will entertain ſuch ſentiments as 
will effectually preſerve you from the 
| danger of praktiling age 275 
I Will tell you of another kind of 
barbaritywhiett is practiſed by cruel 
wicked boys on Cotks!'' O a parti- 
cular day in the year, called Shrove 
Fueſday, they aſſemble in parties, and 
fing eudgels at theſe poor harmleſs 
creatures; till they kill them. Firſt, 
one little Tyrant throws at a» Cock, 
and perhaps breaks a leg 5 this is 
mendey,. as they call it, wirh a piece 
of ſtick tied to ſupport it; and then the 
nent boy lings, whg, it is likely; may 
knock oùt an eye; another low, pef- 
haps, brake h wings: and ſcarceo a 
ſtroke fails of cruſhing ſome of its ten- 


der B remains 
: D 5 the 


is 


the tortured. wit attempts to eſcape 
from his tormentors ; but continued 
agony ſoon obliges bim to drop. If 
he diſcovers the leaſt remains of life, 
he has ſtill more to endure; for they 
run his head into the ground to reco- 
ver him, as they ſay; this makes the 
creature ſtruggle; and he is ſet up once 
more: a few blows now completes the 
cruel ſpoxt, and he drops down dead, 
whilſt his murderers exult over him, 
and call themſelves very clever fel- 
lows! What do you think of ſuch 
Boys, Henry? Is there not a great 
deal more pleaſure in ſceing the happy 
creature pecking at the barn door, 
ſtrutting on his dunghill, clapping his 
vings, and crowing with joy, than to 
ſee his noble courage ſubdued in this 
manner; his bright eyes hid with a 
deadly film, and his beautiful plumage 
wy with dirt and a 
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See that ſtately Swan, how magnifi- 
cently he ſails along, with his ſilver 
wings expanded, to catch the freſh 
breeze. And pray obſerve his mate, 
with what pride ſhe leads forth, from 
the neſt, her new hatched Cygnets! Of 
all the water fowls I ever ſaw, the 
Swan appears to me the moſt beautiful. 
Thar ſimple looking Gooſe cuts. but 
a mean figure in compariſon of a Swan. 
Obſerve how ſhe hiſſes and waddles 
along! However, we muſt not deſpiſe 
any thing merely for i its looks; Geeſe 


are very uſeful creatures, and we are 
in ſome meaſure obliged to them for 
all the learned and entertaining books 
we have, ſince they were originally 
written with pens made of quills taken - 
from Gooſe-wings : befides, Geeſe af- 
ford us many excellent meals; for 
when: roaſted they are very good eat- 
ing. This Gooſeg you ſee, has got a 
numerous brood of Goſlings; and 
* is Mrs. Duck too, with a fine 
D 6 train 
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train of Ducklings now they go into 
the Pond, now they ſwim. away: They 
are amphibious ;. that is, they can live 
either on Land or in Water. Obſerve 
the feet of the Geeſe and Ducks. It 
is the ſame with every other Water 
fowl; they are webbed, and ſo ſerve 
like Oars you have ſeen the Water- 
men uſe to row along with, 

There is another kind of Birds, 


called Birds of Paſſage, ſuch as 
Quails, Wild Ducks, Plovers, Wood- 
cocks, Swallows, &c. theſe do not 
conſtantly reſide in one place, but 
go from country to country at par- 
ticular ſeaſons of the year. They all 
aſſemble together on a certain gay, 
and-take their flight at the ſame time. 
Some croſs the ſeas, and fly many 


hundred e which. is, very won 
derfül. 
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He ſpreads his reſplendent tail, which: 


the: Sun ſhines on, and ſhews it to 
perfection. There is one of his Fea- 
thers on the ground. I deſire you 


both to examine it particularly. © The 
nearer you look at it the more admir- 


able it ſeems. And pray pick up ſome 
of thoſe which the Pigeons and other 
Poultry have dropped; you will find 


them worth examining I would have 
you accuſtom yourſelves to look at 


every thing; that is the way t to Airk 
knowledge. 4163 | 104239 nen 
Did yo ever fee 45 gold and pen. 
eiled Pheafants ? They are charmin 
Creatures. All Birds, 1 Think, 4 


pretty; even the Owl and tlie 0100 


are not to be defpiſed when. you ſee 
them near. But if you are not fatiſ- 
fied with the little information T have 
given ybu, we will read ſome Books 
ef Natural Hiſtory, which contain” ac- 
counts of à great vitier "of wm and 
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| _ OA: Theie Birds are 


There are many forts in this Coun- 
try, and numbers different in 5. 


parts of the World; but I ſhall not 
preſent give you a deſcription of thew 


all; becauſe you muſt take the pains 


0 read them yourself. 1 ſhall only 


mention the Hummiong. Bird and the 
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One ſpecies of the Humming Bird 
is a little creature, ſcarcely bigger than 
an Humble- Bee, and fo beautiful, that 


Ladies in the Country here they are 


wear them in their ears for an orna- 


ment. 1 he Oſtrich is remarkably 


large, and ſomething reſembling a. 
Gooſe, but taller a great deal than 


a Man ; their Eggs are ſo big, that. I 


have. "4 drinking-cups and ſugar- 
diſhes made of their Shells; and their 
Feathers are very fine. Thoſe beau- 
titul ones which have lately been ſe 
much in faſhion are Oſtrich plumes . 


and ſo are thoſe fine. black ones which 


too | 
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too heavy to fly, but they have ſhort 
wings, which are of great uſe in help- 
ing them along; and —_ run wire ſur- 
priſing ſwiftneſs. 

They do not at upon thei Tie, 


but leave them. to be hatched by qhe 


Sun. MS tf; fog 

I muſt go into A Houſe now, fo 

pray take leave of*theſe me a 
n mh the ee | l bn 


1 
These is little Dick Williams com- 
ing in at the Gate; I fancy be has 
ſomething that he thinks will pleaſe 


us. What have you got there, Child? 


a Bird's Neſt I oh fye upon you, to 


rob the poor things of what goſt them 


ſo much pains to make. The young 
ones, you ſay, are flown; well, Henry, 
take it in your Hand, and 1 will tell 
you how the Birds built it. 
Tuo of them agreed e wien 
ther, for though they cannot talk as 


- * 
N | * We 
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we do, they can make one another un- 
derſtand; ſo they ſet about building 


rhem a Houſe, Firſt, they got ſome 


ſmall ſticks and hay, — a ſnug 
place, Which was not likely" to be 


found out, they began the outſide, 


then they picked up ſome moſs and 


horſchair,” after all they lined it with 


feathers, the Hen- bird laid her eggs, 


and her mate ſang to her whilſt ſhe 


ſat over them: At laſt, out came the 


N little Birds, and away flewſhe old 


ones to get food for them. As ſoon 
as they had found any, they came 
hurrying with it to the neſt. When the 


young ones heard the ſound of their 


Parents wings, they chirped and open- 
ed their anouths,” as much as to ſay, 


feed me, feed nei The old Birds 
fed them one after the other. Some- 


while to warm them, then abroad ſhe 
went for more food; and ſo the old 
__ kept on — the . ones 


were 


D * 41 
were ſtrong enough te fly, when they 
went along with them to ſhew them 
where to get food, and how they 


muſt ſhift for themſelves, and all their 
care about them was over. As ſoon 


as the little Birds are big enough, they | 


will build neſts too, and do as er 
Parents have done. 

I am always angry with thoſe tia 
take Birds Neſts, when I think how 
many, miles the poor creatures. may 


haye | flown; to procure the materials, 
and how hard they muſt have worked, 
Vith no other Tools but their Beaks 


and Claws to build wit 


We ſhould not like to ane 


ü a comfortable warm Houſe our- 


ſelves, thoughfew-of us have the ins 
genuity to build one. The Farmers 
indeed find themſelves under a neceſ- 
ſity of deſtroying ſorne kinds of Birds, 
for eating the Corn.z/and hundreds are 
killed on that account; beſides, there 
are * Birds, * as Hawks and 

p Kites, 
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try, 
ſnould you e e poor Bird Wwhich 


L 4 J 
Kites, which deyour a great many, fo 


they have enemies enough. without 


little Boys. For my part, I would 
willingly ſpare them ſome of my Fruit, 
to pay them for their Muſic, and 


would not have my ſweet Blackbird 
Killed, which ſings ſo charmingly in 
the Orchard, v in even to eat up 

all enen le | 


S1VI3IS NT IS 1 wh 
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vou REY got Ce in a 


| Cage; Charlotte; I hope you take care 


to feed him well, and keep him clean. 
He never knew what liberty was, and 


therefore does not want it; - nay; if 


you ſhould turn him looſe; he would 


ſtarve andidie; befides, he could not 


bear the cold air out of doors in the 


Winter, becauſe Canary- birds were 


firſt: —_ here from a hotter coun- 
and only build in houſes. But 


uy 9 to 97 about, hop from 


7 J 
wig to twig: 11 ſing amongſt the 
branches, he would at firſt flutter, 
and almoſt beat himſelf to pieces a- 
gainſt the wires of the Cage; and 
when he found he could not get out, 
would fit moping in à corner, and 
refuſe to eat or drink, till extreme 
hunger and thirſt obliged him; and 
long would it be, ere he would be re- 
conciled to eonſinement. 
I knew. a little Boy, who was o- 
therwiſe good, but ſo exceedingly 
fond of Birds, that he would try every 
means in his power to catch them. 
One day he had fixed ſome traps made 
of ſticks and ; brickbats, and being 
called: away. to go to. School, forgot 


to mention his trapas. He did not 


come home till a week afterwards, 
when the firſt news he heard was, that 
2. poor Robin had been caught in one. 
_ where he remained till he was ſtarved - 
ia death; a Sparrow was cruſhed” ta 
kgs and another l leg broke: 
2 Now, | 
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Now; would not any good little Boy 
have been very ſorry to have tor- 
mented the podr things in this man- 
1 And ſo was he, and I hope has 
never caught any ſince. But I muſt 
leave you now, for I have many er 
n oy ym _ — * Ir. 
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The Weather continues 10 ak 
ably fine, Charlotte, that I long to be 
abroad. Do you vote for a walk f 
—_— ag N will ee . 
ee 2 * f E enn n. 
What is kae aftet d Oh 
it is 4 Butterfiy, I ſee; well, you have 
caught it, poor little tender ereature t 
take care how you handle it; would 
| you believe it? all that powder which 
comes off on your Fingers, is fea- 


| thers. I have ſten ſome like it in a 
| FF Mictofedþe, 6 arr marr ann to 
Foa by and by.” * Deen 
ak . . "Try 


Try if you can find a Caterpillar, 
hy, you. have got ſeveral ſorts! 
well, I have a long hiſtory to tell you 
about them when we £0 home. See 
what a neſt of little ones ate in that 
Web in the Hedge! As ſo6h as they 
were big enough to go to Work, 
* they ſpun it to keep the wet off; 
the Dew, you fee, hangs withiur 
fide; and does not penetrate through. 
There are more! © bleſs me, there are 
thouſands!" We have had ſuch dry 
weather lately, that I fear the Gardens 
and Fields will be overrun: they will 
deſtroy all the Cabbages; the Birds 
may feaſt away, for they eat Caterpil- 
lars as the larger Birds deſtroy them.” 
| " Behold what a ſwarm of very mi. 
nute Inſects are there, like rl cloud 
before us You would ſcarcely ſup- 
poſe that theſe little creatures, wheh 
ſeen with a magnifying Glaſs, are ! 
beautiful, and adorned wick magnife.” 
cent fringes as fine as s gold and ſilver, 
GIO with 
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Fa elegant tufts of ales Ji 
ſome parts appear like. velyet embroi- 


dered with pearls. Every one of them 
is furniſhed with weapons of defence, 


and all have enemies to defend them- 
ſelves againſt; each has ſome particu- 


lar plant or herb to feed on, and 
| knows where to ſeek it. There are 


ſome ſo. exceedingly ſmall, that they 
cannot be ſeen at all with the naked 


eye, but, when ſeen, are as wonderful 


as the reſt. 
Look how buſy that Spider is at 


| her work, Your ſilly maid has taught 


you to be afraid of Spiders, but I 
hope you have both of you ſenſe 
enough to get the better of ſuch ridi- · 


culous fears. Pray conſider how 


much ſtronger you are than they, and 
how much larger. It is true they 


will ſometimes drop down ſuddenly, 
but that is from fear of your hurting 


them ; how often are their Neſts and 


Webs cleared away? But I never 


heard 


b 790 1 


heard that a Spider took a Broon and 
ſwept a little Boy away, or trod one to 


Death. I defire J6u both to take no- 


tice, that Dae a Spider drops d down it 
always runs away as faſt as it poſſibly 
can, therefore certainly has no deſign 
againſt you. I tell you what, as they 
dirty our Houſes, and cobwebs have 


a very untidy appearance, 1 muſt deſire 


that the Houſemaid will keep them 
away; but I am ſure little Boys and 


Girls may take a good leflon from 


ſpiders, and learn both induſtry and 


exactneſs; for their Webs are woven 


with the moſt perfect regularity. You 


will be exceedingly pleaſed to read an 


account of their method of workings 
and I ſhall ſhew you parts of them in 
the ne. 100 
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mipd where you tread! ' why you | 


aught have deſtroyed a City for aughr 
I know. 


—— — _ — 
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I know. Look at thoſe little -buſy 
Ants; they are at work as hard as poſ- | 
ble. Do you knaw that they get all 
the Carn they can, and lay it up againſt 
the Winter comes? They bury their 
Dead; carry their young ones about, and 
do many laborious things. If all Men 
and Women were as provident as they 
are, there would not be geo Beg- 
ay 9921 1! 044.2614 1 
Let us go and be * 3 at work 
in their glaſs hives. See, they are in a 
great buſtle; ſurely there is ſome curi- 
ous Work going on. Curious, indeed, 
my dear! all the Honey and Wax we 
have, is the Work of theſe little Crea- 
tures. They fly about, and with a kind 
of trunk they have, they ſuck ſome- 
thing ſweet out of the Flowers : Others 
get materials for the Wax, and form 
the Honey- comb, in Which the Honey 
is depoſited. Are they not very ſur- 
priſing? The cells join exactly toge- 
cher, there is no room loſt. This 
r "x" Roe 
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whole ſwarm of Bees are ſubje& to 
one Bee, which we call the Queen z 
they follow her wherever ſhe goes, 
and will ſuffer themſelves to be killed, 
ſooner than forſake her, But I muſt 
not tell you every particular about 
them, becauſe I want you to read the 
account yourſelves, in the Books I 
mentioned to you. Moſt People 
keep Bees in ſtraw Hives, and burn 
them as ſoon as they have finiſhed 
their Combs, in order to get. their 
Honey; but I bought. theſe. glaſs, 
ones, on purpoſe to have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing them work, without being 
obliged to kill them. When the Ho, 
ney is taken, you ſhall ſee how it is 


managed, and I will treat you with _ 


ſome for your Supper. Should you 

at any time have a Cough, or Sore - 

Throat, Iwill make a Medicine, with 

| Honey in it, which will help to cure 

you: So pray remember how uſeful 

Bees are, and never hurt them. Keep 
E in 
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in mind allo, that not even the” leaſt 
. 6f theſe Creatures, which 1 have 
fhewed to you, are idle; all are em- 
ployed. They don't 5 05 away 
their time, but take care of cheir Fa- 
milies, and build Houſes. The 
young ones learn readily what the old 
ones ſhew them how to do; and little 
Boys and Girls ſhould likewiſe be de- 
firous of 1 improving from the Inſtruc- 
tions that are given them. It is a 
great deal of trouble to teach Chil- 
dren all that is neceſſary for them to 
tearn, and very expenſive. If they 
do not accept of Knowledge when it 
is offered, people will grow tired of 
inſtructing them; and they will be 
laughed at, and deſpiſed for their 
Ignorance. The Days- paſs heavily 
along, when ſpent in Idleneſs and 
Folly; You may now go and divert 


yourſelves as you pleaſe, and in the 
Afternoon come to me again. 


See, 
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See, 1 am prepared for you; here 
is the Microſcope; in it is a · magnify- 
ing Glaſs, that is, a Glaſs which makes 
every thing appear larger than it does 
to the naked Eye; ſome magnify a 
great deal more; but this will anſwer 
our purpoſe. Now all the Wonders 
I told you of will be preſented" to 
your ſight. In this Box are a ſet of 
Objects, ready prepared for us. Now 
the Glaſs is fixed. Pray Sir, let the La- 
dy look firſt; if you are a Philoſopher, 
do not forget you are à Gentlemen. 
Cen you gueſs what this is, Charlotte ? 
Do you look, Henry. It is only part 

of a Feather of a Gooſe, but appears 
like an entire one. This is a bit of a 

Peacock's, examine it before I put it 
in; now view it, and you will per- 
ceive it to be perfectly beautiful. 1 
am going to ſhew you the Feet; 
Wings, and Head of a common Fly; 
this is its Leg, ſee the Claws; the 
Head appears to have an hundred 
E 2 _— 
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Eyes. I muſt ſnie you the parts of 
a Bee. See what a dreadful Weapon 
the Sting appears. Ah! Henry, I 
hope you will be cautious how you 
catch Bees again; and 1 am ſure you 


will not take a pleaſure in torment- 
ing Flies, now you have ſeen what 
limbs they have. Tou may aſſure 
yourſelf, that they ſuffer great agony 
when their Wings and Legs are torn 
off. I never could endure, without 
great uneaſineſs, to fee a Cock- chaffer 
ſpinning, as they call it, on a pin. The 
noiſe and humming it makes is its 
way of crying and groaning. Let me 
beg of you therefare, Henry, if you 
wiſh to be thought a Boy of a ge- 
nerous Spirit, never to take pleaſure 
in hurting any thing that is leſs ahd 
weaker than yourſelf. Think how 
you ſhould like to have a Man tie a 
ſtring about you, and pull you along, 
whirl you about in the Air till you 


4 Senſes, break your Limbs, 


and 
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and perhaps throw you down at au. 
and tread upon you. N 971 
I muſt ſhew you this Bean; yo 

know 1 told you that all plants grew. 
from Seeds; this is the ſeed of a Bean. 
I have fplic ic open, and at the bot- 
tom you may ſee the little Plant. It 
is at preſent too tender to bear the 
Earth next to it, ſo vou ſee it is pro- 
vided with a covering. The white 
part of the Bean will -nourih the 
Plant till it is ſtronger, when it wilt 
ſpring out, and the White will drop 
off, and leave it to the Earth, white it 
will encreaſe every day, till it grows 
up and comes to perfection. It is juſt 
che ſame with alt Vegetables, from 
the humble Graſs to the Rarely Oak; 
only, in very little Plants ve anno 
diſcoyer them without a 
good Glaſſes. re. 

I bad like to have sts P 
Burcerfiy's: Wings: there Mu ee 
the holes where - the Quills! came 
out, and here ſome. of the bits of 
41 E. 3 Duſt, 
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Duff, which you my convince yours = 
ſelf are actually Fathers. I mult” 
ſhew you this little Inſect which came 
off a Roſe Leaf, and here is a drop 
of Vinegar 14 of little- things lee 
Gad z 204 0290 3 214.48 IN 1 + 
\ [Yoni not Bote too long; for 
it vin hart your Eyes. I have only 
thewr' you” rhele, to "convince you 
that a 'eurions "ſearch may diſcover 
new wonders; und were you to keep 
on to the end of à long Life, you 
would not {ee them all. 
What docs 2yvar Brother ſay, 
Charlotte? That he wiſnes his Eyes 
were Microſcope.” Alas t my dear 
Boy; youknwow not what you wiſh 
for. If chät Mas the eaſe, ue mould 
ke very forpreing things, to be ſire; 
bur then, whit we now look at with 
" pleaſure, would become moriſttous 
to us Men and Wemen would ap- 
pear ſd large, that we cou Unly 


1 ſee a bit f them at once. Wethovld 


not know a Hauſe from a Wall, an 
tad - Ox 


* 


i % 1 
Ox from a Mountain, and ſnould be 
involved in a thouſand difficulties. 
It we came to à Kennel, we might 
miſtake; it for a River; take a Cat 
for a Tyger, a Mouſe for a Bear: in 
ſhort, abſurdities out of number 


would follow. So reſt contented, 
that your Eyes can ſee with caſe e- 
very thing that is uſetul or hurtful 
to you; and if you want to be curi- 
ous, there mmm bee ue to 


274 


*0 | Fybomifelyoo nike bey of Cs 
2erpillars, and make it ia rule never to 
dDreak my Word; ſo pray attend e 
me. du mo (6038-23 1p ITS 
„ 44betizye; 1 must fl upon Silk 
Worms, becabſe they“ are the moſt 
Wefdb de 0s. O Fir ef Allichey ae'id 
little greyiſh -Bggs5 ch thay b 
laid by in 2 d an #afm-weather 
— the next ey | 


2d + 4 
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de puc where the Sun ſhines hot; in 


a little time they break, and out 
come ſmall grey Maggots; thoſe 
lay them upon Mulberry Leaves; 


they grow apace, for they eat all day 


long; in a ſew days the Skins come 
off, and they look a little handſome 


after they change them again, and 
then are pretty white Worms, larger 
than before, as big as one of your 


Fingers. They ſoon begin to look 


yellowiſh, leave off eating, and go 
to work: firſt they ſpin a fort of 
Wool, then they form a Ball, the 
ſize and ſhape of a Pigeon 's Egg, and 
are quite hidden from our fight; 
but their Buſineſs is not yet complete, 
they make a Lining withinſide, a 
great deal cloſer, woven en = 
Cloth of a Man's. S wt. 


Their Silk is ly K of 
and all the fine, Clos, which. Ladies 
Wear 


1 & 1] 


wear are the. works of theſe little 
ctawling Inſects. Who would be 
proud of being dreſſed in Silks and 


_ the(Mafel? i mom: nt u Hg 
A great many of the Balls are put 
into warm Water, and thoſe who ate 
uſed to the buſineſs readily find the 


nds. They are obliged to put ſeve- 


ral together to make the Silk of a pro- 
per fize, and they wind it off in Skeins 
upon a little Reel then they come to 


the linings I told you of, which they 
cut open with a pair of Sciſſars, and 
uſe them for making artificial Flow- 


era But what do you think they find 


the leaſt like them, but Cryſaliſes, as 


they are called. A Cryſalis is a browy 


thing the ſize of a ſmall Bean, ſome- 
hst of the ſhape of a Barreh, go 
Head, no Legs, no; Body to. be ſeen, 
but if you touch it, one end will move 


2 little, which, ſhews that it is, not 8 


wh ES quite 


* 


Sattins, when they know this to be 


{%} 

Yiite Redd. In dbis tate it ties e 
days, and breaks forch a: large White 
Moth, with two black Eyes, four 
Wings, long Legs, and a Body cover- 
ed with Feathers: view it thiaügh 2 
Microſcope, and you might rake it 
for a Chicken. Is: it not very aſto 
niſhing? It truly is, but not more 
o than many other things. Almoft 
all things in Nature, Whether they 
have life or not, undergo as ſurprix- 
eee, eat 203 IH nog 
Lou want to keep Silk Worms, 
Charlotte; am always glad to 3ndulge 
you when I can, and will let y have 
a few next Summer, becauſe, I cαid 
viſn you to ſee theſe curioſaios q- 
ſelf; but you will never be u (ilk M 
chant, nor will it anſwer to Ladies te 
Keep a great quantity of the Balls. N. 


des they are reckaned un heleſothe 


when chere are many of them dog tier 
and it is dirty, treubleſome it 
— on tuſice 


* 3 * 5 a day. 


CF Th 
a day. The caſe is different in. thofe 
warm Countries, where they are on 
Mulberry-Trees in the open Air, help 
themſelves, and ſpin amongſt the 


Leaves. It muſt be a pretty ſight to 


ſee the ſhining Balls, like golden 
Plumbs, amongſt the green Branches. 
All Butterflies and Moths undergo 
the ſame changes, though they do not 
all ſpin Silk : ſome creep into holes in 
Walls, others into Houſes, and ſome 
into the Earth, and there become 
Cryſaliſes, and remain in that ſtate 

from the end of one Summer to the 
beginning of the next, when the But- 
terflies come out in all their variegat- 
ed beautiesz and inſtead of crawling 

about, ſoar in the Air, and amuſe 
themſelves with flying from Flower to 
— N 
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%.. book at t this Globe. . Do you 
know, what it was made for d Why, 
wall wn, it repreſents the, whale 

Earth. : ig 260 A 

Wben 208 were very Jed. Chil- 
are. I dare fay, you thought the 

World 


1 4 1] 
World was no bigger than the Town 
the Men and Women in it; but now 
you know better, for I think I have 
told you, that there are thouſands 
and ten thouſands of People: You 
have: ſeen à great) may at Church, 
but they are only a ſmall number of 
what the Earth contains. When you 
go to London, you will be quite aſto- 
niſhed at the Mulritudes, for they 
eroud along the Streets in the City, 
Uke Bees in a Hive, and are as buſy 
too. 

The World is an exceeding large 
Globe, and this before us is a kind of 
Miniature Pifure of it. You ſee here 
wit nombers of Lines dS: 5 _ 
Part 18 painted bla, "another red, S4 
Wer yellow, another green ; they ſta 
Sor üüfetest Ning om. 
It is not poſſible to draw dig 
bf Ev. en ies R 


Ml. * A ey: 
In 59 ek than 


82 „ 
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1than it was for the Painter to chark 
every hair of the Eyebrows on chis 
{mall Picture in my Bracelet. Here is 
-# Pep ; now you ſee this is of the ſume 
form 4 the Clube, but we ſhould not 
be able to deſeride ſo moth upon it ; 
and yet we might re nt the large 
las and yellow places, &c. by dots of 
different colouts, and caft them Eng- 
And. France,” and fo on,” Joſt co Thew 
"what ſituations thoſe Kin have. 
In the fame manner as the 
Pole; the Gab hab Olode 
reſembles the World. actuated... og 
The Earth'i is not ſmooth and ken, 
de this gls is is; becdofe there are ind- 
Iy Mountains and Hills on it'; "Bur 
though we call” chttn” large, and % 


"they are to fach Aittſe creaturgs as vs, 
they are no bigger i in proport to the 
Farth, than g ralns of Sand would ap- 


pear here; therefore e 17 n 1 


round! vil 1 Hot ei bas}! chi 20 
-& 207.191, 07318 241 918 0] 43243 


: 
Baud 


VVFPRTWVẽ Neither 


Lis! 
21s Neither ia.che World all Lands for 

where are vaſt, hollgw places between 
 -ithe different Kingdoms, and, they are 
filled up with Water. The largeſt 
Waßsers, ſuch as this on. che Globe, 
_ - are. called Oceans, leſs ones Scas, and 


. there, are other FEE. eee 
run in among th land, dh. at are called 


Nvers; there are, beſides, ſmaller 
.pieces, called Ponds, Ditches, Brooks, 
and others, which lar uſed, for ſupply- 
ing us with what, is neceſſary to boil | 
our Meat, brew Beer, clean our Houſes, 
water our Gardens when there is a 
want of Rain, and likewiſe for the 
Cattle, other living creatures, to 
2 * 2 
the Earth, E frſt only le 
Stream, but, run along till Fun BE 
with rs, and are increaſed by the 
Rains that fall, and ſo in time become | 
.great rivers like. the Thames. * 
As the Land is full of living Crea- 
wures, ſo are the Waters, for x they a- 


——ä—— — . — — bound 
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heſe generally ſpring out 0 % 
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bound with Fiſh, many of which are 
caught for us to eat. Some People 
are very fond of Angling with a Line 
and a Hook, but I cannot help think- 
ing it a very cruel ſport, and always 
was of opinion that it is an idle one 
alſo, and never had patience to follow 
it. To ſit hour after hour watching 
a floating quill; what an employment 

I was told of a Gentleman, who, af- 

ter ſitting a whole day in a mizzling 
rain, was aſked by a Friend thatiſaw 
him in the Evening what ſucceſs he 
had had! Fine ſport! 1 og ſaid 
che, three bites and a nibble. I ſhould 
have caught one Fiſh, only my line 
book. This Perſon might truly ſay, 
indeed, that he had done no harm, 
but in ſo many hours, how many good 
Actions might he have performed? If 
none ſhould reſt contented without en- 
deavouring to improve their time, 
hat do they deſerve who trifle it away ? 
Plus. 


Now, 


= — 
_ 
2 8 — = 
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beyond Sea, unleſs there ane. 


11 
No, let us have another peep at 
the Globe. See what a great part of 
it is water. Now, ſuppoſe we were to 
take a number of thoſe Mites which 1 
ſhewtd you to: day in the Cheeſe, and 
ſet, them to crawl about the Globe, 
they might ſerve to repreſent the Men 
and Women that inhabit the Earth. 
As there is no real water on the Globe, 
only a Picture of it, the Mites might 


go which way they pleaſed; but ſup- 
| Pole the places which ftand for Water 


were really dug hollow, and made in- 
xo little Seas and Rivers, how would 
they contrive- to get acroſt them to 
any other part which the Water came 
in betwixt f It is che ſame with us, for 
wwe ſhould; never be able to teach parts 


trivance to croſs l. 

This place is Great Britain, — 
dom we live in; you fee it is quite 
ſutrounded with Water. Now, fup- 
poſe we wanted to go to France, whit 
— could 


wo 


0 l 
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_- could do Why, firſt we ſhould 
travel either in a Coach, Chaiſe, on 
Horſeback, or ſome other way, to Do- 
ver, for it is too far to walk thither. 
At Dover, we ſhould: meet with a 
Packet · boat that is, a fmall veſſeli 
which carries letters and paſſengers to 
France; as ſoon as the Wind was 
fair for us, we ſhpuld ſail 'away for 
Calars, as you have ſeen the pleaſure 
Boats do Then we ſnould go on by 
land from one place to another, till in 
time we-might teach che Cie of Paris, 
where we ſhould find as many People 
us in London, and fee's gieat number 
of fine tungs. In tis route we ſhould 
pals through French Flapders, the 
country vhere Cambrick and Lace fe 
Fah Boiled cont 
Were we to talk Enꝑliſn in Franck, 
none would underſtand us, fo we tuft 
learn to ſpeak French before we go; or 
they will take. us-far- uulgar, ill- bred 
perſons, becauſe it is known that all 
voY  genteel 


IL 100 
genteel people in . learn that 
language r 

When we had jb one foreign 
Country, it is moſt likely we ſhould 
wiſh to ſee others, therefore we might 
go into Italy: And, a8 we travelled 
through-the Sab of ; France;-iwre 
ſhould- ſee a great many vineyards, 
which are fields planted with grape- 
vines; you know that wine is made 
from the juice of grapes. We ſhould 
alſo viſit places where, Silk · worms are 
kept; and you ey, find that they 
produce ſuch quantities of Silk as, fur- 
niſh a, very. conſiderable. trade; We 
| 19 by land from France to 
Italy ; but muſt paſs over ſome high 


Miuntains, which, divide Italy. from 
France, called the Alps, the tops of 


which: are always covered with Snow, 


* 
them all the year ound. 
| 1 Pe 23 | 
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Vou have ſeen in the Winter both 
Ice and Snow, but did you know that 


they were only Water? The Snow 


would have been Rain, only the Air 
being exceſſively cold, made it freeze 
in falling; but as ſoon as the Weather 
became warmer; it diſſolved, and the 
Ice thawed, as we call it, and then 
both were Water again. 

After this fatiguing and frightful 
paſſage over the Alps, where you 
would be in danger every minute of 
falling down dreadful Precipices, and 
of being daſhed to pieces, but that 


ground, and can run as faſt on it as 


you have ſeen little boys do on a wall 


After this, I ſay, you would arrive in 


Italy, and there the beautiful appear- 


ance of the Country would quite tranſ- 


port you; for it is deſervedly called 


the Garden of the World. There are 
Myrtles and Orange Trees growing 
wild in the Hedges, as our Haw- 
T thorn 


the men who carry you are uſed to the 


Lö ] 
thorn: does here. Don't you will we 
could make ſuch Hedges in England t 
Should we attempt it, Charlotte, I fear 
the firſt Wioter would intirely deſtroy 
them, becauſe the air is ſo much 
colder here than it is there. Tou 
know the Gardener always carries the 
Myrtles and Orange 2 into "ab 
Green-houſe in the Winter. 

Tbe Fruits in Italy ripen abel b ber 
ter than ours do, and therefore have a 
richer flavour ; and th 


hey have in great 
plenty ſeveral forts which do not grow 
here, particularly abundance of Olives, 
which, when ' pickled, many people 
very fond of; beſides, there is'a 
t deal of Oil made from them; 
part of which they ſell to us, and is 
what we dreſs our ſallads with. There 
are Silk-wWorms in Italy alſo, on the 
Mulberry - trees. The Sky in that 
Country is moſtly of à fine blue colour, 
apd the Sun ſhines -brighter can I 
* en eee $05 n er 
The 
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The Houſes are very magnificent, 
and moſt of them large; ſome are 
built of Marble, for they have a great 
many Quarries of it, and their Churches 
are moſt magnificently adorned with 
fine Pictutes, large ſilver Croſſes, 
Candleſticks, and a thouſand other cu- 
rioſities, which occaſion many people 
to travel thither in order to ſee them ; 
and particularly the noble buildings 


years a” and are now "IM to 


- But amongſt the Curioſities'of Italy, 
I muſt not forget to mention Mount 

Veſuvius, a large Mountain, which 
| ſometimes burſts out with an aftoniſh- 


ing noiſe, much louder than thunder, 


_ and caſts forth flames, with hot aſhes 
and cinders, many miles diſtant; num. 
bers of houſes are ſometimes deſtroy- 


which were erected a great many 
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tions. A fiery matter, called Lava, 
iſſues from the Mountain, and runs 
with a moſt rapid Stream for ſeveral 
miles together, carrying away every 
thing before it, till it reaches the Sea, 
which boils and hiſſes in an aſtoniſh- 
ing manner when the Lava reaches it. 
Suppoſe we were there, Henry, do 
you think you ſhould like to go up 
the Mountain? What ſay you, Char- 
lotte? Had you not rather live in 
England, and be contented with what 
it produces, than go to live near a 
burning Mountain, to exyoy all the fine 
things I told you of? 
There are numbers of theſe Volca- 
| . the 
World, the largeſt we know is Mount 
Etna, in Sicily. When you are older 
you ſhall read a deſcription of it in 
Brydone's Travels, which will 2 
and delight you. 
I am entirely of your nid, Char. | 


lotte 3: 2 to 89 into that Country, 
I ſhould 


183 
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F ſhould endeavour to get courage to 1 
view it near, but ſhould approach it | | 


with trembling ſteps, Do not think, 
though, that theſe Mountains were 
only made to. frighten and deftroy 

people. Like all chings elſe t ey have 
their uſe. There is a great deal of Fire 
withinſide the Earth, - which if it had 
not places to vent itſelf at, might do a 
great deal of worſe CO hays 
deſtroy it entirely. 

The perfons who | hs on theſe 
Mountains ſeem to enjoy Life as welf 
as others; and as there are uſually 
ſome Years between the Eruptions, 
they plant Vines and other things; 

which prove very fruitful ; and the 
Mountain uſually ſmoke, or they hear 
noiſes from it, which new that it is 
near burfting, ſo they ſometimes fave? 
themſelves from the danger, byr rn 
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4 When you are older, Charlotte, you 
mall read books of Travels, which 
deſcribe what is worth obſervation in 
every Country. Perhaps Henry may 
be a Traveller himſelf, for you know, 

Gentlemen often make the Tour, as 
they call it, and it is very right they: 
ſhould ſee the World, if they take care 

to get ſufficient knowledge before 
they go, to enable then to make pro- 
per obſervations; but for an ignorant 

Perſon to viſit foreign Countries, is 

only to publiſh his own ſhame where-, 
ever he goes ;- becauſe every one who 
ſees a Gentleman that has left his own 

Country to viſit their” s, naturally en- 

quires what he is, and ſhould they find 
him deficient in knowledge, he would 
nn deſerve to be laughed at and ridicul- 
= ed; but ſhould he prove ſenſible and 

1 well informed, his company would be 

ſought for, becauſe he can, give an ac- 


count of places and things which they 
are bane 3s. have 


-— 
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mate agrees with. the Natives, that is 
to ſay, thoſe who are born there, bet- 


ter than any other would do; and the 
People in one land make themſelves 


as happy as others who, have greater 


advantages, uſually think their own 
country the beſt in the World, and 
would not change it for any other. 
Tou are an EN, Henry, ſo 


you muſt lovę England che beſt;and 
if you travel all che World over, you 


will never fiad a better eauntfy, Here 
we have neither ſuch piercing cold, 
nor ſuch ſcorebiog heat, as ſome coun- 


tries ue fubjott to; we have plenty of 
eorn to make bread; barley to brew 


beer; wool to ſpin for clothing; flax 


for hnen ; the beſt roaſt beef in che 


World, and many other comforts. 


And wr have Artiſts and Manufac- 


turers to mae every. thing we actu- 
ally ſtand in noed of; in ſhort, Old 


England is a very deſirable place, and 
here: A friends hve, ſo that I make 
: 1 _ by. 
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no doubt, my dear boy, you 7 re- 
turn from your travels with great 
_ pleaſure; tell us, who ſtay at home, 
what wonderful things you have ſeen, 
and love your native land better and 
better: But you mult not deſpiſe the 
People of other countries becauſe 
they do not ſpeak, act, and dreſs, as 
we do, for to them we appear as. 
firange as they do to us. Fes $44 


I muſt now tell you a little about 

che Sea. You know I ſaid that be- 
tween the different Kingdoms on the 
Earth, there are vaſt hollow places. 
Pray obſerve this large ſpace 'on the 
Globe, it is called the great Southern 
Ocean. Tou have ſeen a Fiſh-pond, 

which is ſo deep, that if a man ſtood 
at the bottom, the water would cover 
his head; but that is no more than a 
cup full, in compariſon of this great 
Ocean. Only look what a ſpace it 


covers on the Globe z then caſt your 
eyes 


C1 5 
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eyes to: thoſe parts of the land which 


ſtand for the greateſt Kingdoms, Ob- 
ſerve, the Sea is a great deal the 
broadeſt; it is ſo deep in many places, 
that they, cannot get a; Line long e- 
nough, with a piece of Lead tied to it, 
to reach the bottom. When the Wind 
blos very high, it drives the waves 
up like great mountains of water, 
which roar and make a frightful 
noiſe when they tumble down. Some - 
times Ships are driven about ſo by the 
wind and, waves, that they are thrown 
vpon Rocks, which are à ſort of 
ragged Hills in the Sea, as hard as 
ſtones, ſome of them of an enormous 
ſize; even above the ſurface of the 
Water, others concealed under it. 
All Sea Water has Salt in it, which 
may be; ſeparated from it by boiling 
Salt is ſo ſerviceable to us, that after 
having been accuſtomed to it, we 
ſnould not know what to do without 
| be n for Meat, which, by 
F 4 being 
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kept many months. 19 $111.40} bag 
The reaſon that the freſn Water in 
Riveis does not ſpoll, and grow good 
for Snothitigd is, thar i Keeps ruhning 
continually- from the fountain head, - 
that is, the place · in the Earth it rſt 
fprings from; towards the Sa; and 
where there is 4 tide as y Knows 
the caſe in the Thames it is ing to 
the ebbing and dewing of ehe Seu, 
wich ſonds the Water of ſuch large 
Rivers back again every day. 464. enn, 


FThe Sea iin conſtant motion, and 


yow would chinkit very aſtbniſhing: 
to Rand on the ure, and beholddbow 
majeſticatiy its mighty Waves follow 
one another, rolling with a ſolemn 
and pleaſing noiſe; gradually advanc- 
ing till they gain conſiderably an the 
Shore, and. when: they haue reached 
the bounds allotted them, and it is 
high tide, they retreat in the ſame 
manner to viſit he ag Ls Shore. 

. Philo- 


— 


_ [I wl 
- Philoſophers tell us that it is the 
Moon © which influrnces the Wuter, 
and occaſions the ebbiag end flow 
ing of che Sea and 1 fancy you 
will be of their opinion, . hjn you 
are old enough to underſtand! Mr. 
NichoHan's ee er t6 Natural 
W nnn 
Henry withes e to know where all 
the Water that fills the Sea, comes 
from. Indeed I cannot tell, perhaps 
it may ſpring out from the middle of 
the Earth: I rather think it does, 
and that there is a great collection of 
Water there; but it is of no conſe- 
quence to us to know that, we are 
certain that it is of the greateſt uſe 
to us, and can fee enough to admire 
in it, without ſearching for its ſouree. 
If the hollow places had been tft 
empty, inſtead of being filled up with 
Water, how frightful they would have 
appear'd i It would have been impoſ- 
ible to have gotacrols to any part what - 
3 ever. 


_ 
—  — ————— 
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"Wick; Fou think we migbt have had 
Wings to fly over, Charlotte? Why 
1 muſt own, that when I have ſeen 
the lictle feathered race ſoaring over 


ſporting about in the 
alr, I have been tempted to wiſh for a 


Ipair of Wings myſelf z but when 1 


conſidered how large they muſt have 


been to have carried ſuch heavy bo- 
dies as ours, I am apt to think we 
ſhould have found them very trouble- 
ſome incumbrances, and am ſure we 


are better without them. But had 
there been thoſe immenſe Abyſſes I 


was talking of, and we could have 


contrived to make à clever pair of 
wings, we could not at any rate have 


flown far without reſting, and there- 
fare muſt have tumbled headlong, and 


bern. daſhed in pieces. 
Beſides, had there been any F iſhes: 
they muſt all have died, becauſe they 


can no more live out of the Water for 


any conſiderable time than we can 
| live 


ny ; 
live in it; and now there are various 
kinds, as many, perhaps, as equal the 
number of the different ſorts of living 
-creatures on the Land. Some ſo aſto- 
-niſhingly large, that I know not what 
to compare them with; others as mi- 
nutely ſmall; many extremely beau- 
tiful, others frightful to behold; fome 
of them are moſt delicious food, and 
are caught in great quantities with 
nets. The Turbot we are to have for 
dinner to-day came out of the Sea, 
and fo do Soals, Whitings, Cod-fiſn, 

Salmon, Lobſters, and many others. 
Should all Fiſhes keep in the wide 
Ocean, there would be but few caught, 
and none but Sailors could eat them; 
but they come in ſhoals to the narrow 
parts of the Sea near Land; and Fiſh- 
ermen, whoſe buſineſs it is, go out in 
doats, throw nets into the Sea, and 
catch them; then ſome are ſent to all 
great Towns, and from thence ſold 

oe F 6 to 
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* 
to every place to which they can be 
carried before they are tainted or ſpoil- 
ed: ſome again, ſuch as the Cod 

on the Banks of Newfoundland, are 
| caught with a hook, and very Jong 
Nh line; a bit of fiſh, or red- rag, is fuſ- 
, tened to the hook, and ſerves as a bait 
; to entice the fiſh to it. They are then 
ſalted, and ſent in ſhips to different 
parts of Europe, which furniſhes em- 
; ployment for a great number of Sailors, 
and is an extenſive and prone 
branch of commerce. 

If we did not eat Fiſhes, the Wer 
kinds would, for they prey on one 
another as Birds and other animals do. 

In Books of natural hiſtory. there are 
a great many entertaining things con- 
cerning Fiſhes. Only think what a 
cal of pleaſure you will have, Henry, 
; when you can ſit ſtill long enough 40 

read them, and are ſufficiently im- 
e eee | 

& 4 | N 
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* forgot co —— chat F ithes 2 
20 0 Legs. You know it. Oh! Lbeg 
your pardon, Sir, 1 did not recollect 
what a Man I was talking to; give me 
leave to inform you, however, why 
they haue not; becauſe they have, n 
uſe for them, and wauld find them very 
auk ward things; their Fins | anſwer 
the wel of ann much . 
ter. 

OE Fiſhes bevy Teeth, 
others Thorns at their fades, and vari- 
-ous weapons of defence; and inſtead 
which the water cannot penetrate. 
There area great many things grow- 
ing at the bottom of the Sea, called 
Sea-weeds, I have a Picture in my 
Dreſſing· room, made of them; you. 
_— often admired them, Charlotte. 

Indeed, 


»  UTwh 


the Fiſhes, I ſuppoſe eat them. 


Beſides thoſe. I have been 9 


of, that ſwim about, there are a vaſt 


number of Shell fiſn. That Cabinet 


which ſtands there is filled with Shells: 


it contains great variety, but there are, 
for aught I know, hundreds more. 
Some are much larger than any here; 
others, you ſee, ſo, ſmall that you 
could not perceive them unleſs they 
were laid on white paper; and yet 
in the Microſcope they would appear 
to as much advantage as the Inſects 
did. Obſerve what curious ſhapes 
and variety of colours! I know my 
dears, you admire this beautiful col- 
of theſe Shells formerly had a Fiſh in 

it it uſed. to come part of the way 
out, as you have ſeen a ſnail do, and 
draw back again at pleaſure; they ge- 
nerally remain at the bottom of the 
Sea, but ſometimes Storms throw them 


On 
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on Shore, where they are picked up 
and kept by curious PeopleQ. 
There is likewiſe Coral, both white 
—— Here is a bit of each; that 
beautiful yellow ſubſtance by it, is 
Amber; it makes elegant cabinets and 
other things; and the Ladies in for- 
mer days were fond we — weck 
_ ONE. | 
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All Pearls come out of the Sea 
too; there are great quantities to be 
met with in a particular kind of Oy- 
ſters, and people called Divers, have 
the ſkill to fink themſelves to the bot- 
tom of the Water, and by means of 
ſome ingenious contrivances to ſupply 
them with air, are able to ſtay long 
enough to get a great many Pearls, 
which they ſell for a deal of money; 
and thoſe who can purchaſe them, 
think themſelves very fine wil hows 
are race with them. 


Peo- 


— 
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People of fortune ſnould have hand- 
ſome Clothes, Jewels, and other or. 
Daments, becauſe it is very right for 
them to drefs better than their In- 
feriors, h could not afford ſuch 
things, as they find it hard to get mo- 
ney enough for the bare neceſſaries of 
life ʒ therefore Perſons who have plen- 
tiful Fortunes ought to encourage La- 
bour and Ingenuity, by laying out 
ſome part in buying what others ſell 
and make to procure themſelves 
and families a livelihood: but it is 
very wrong to value themſelves on 
Riches and fine Clothes, for they 
+ ſhould conſider, that Gold, Silver, and 
Jewels came out of the Bowels of 
the Earth, therefore they could not 
male nor probably find one of them: 
that their fineſt Silks are ſpun from 
the entr ails af a little crawling, Worm, 
and that after it is ſpun they could 
not uſe it, till it had gone through the 
hands 4 many poor Workmen: 
y g What 


1 
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What would the Rich do. without 
the Poor? Could they make heir own | 
their Fields, fell cheir timber, Trees 
ſhear their Sheep, and a buadredother 
things abſolutely neceſſary; to be, dog 
by ſomebody ? They ſhould therefore 
learn to behave withikindaels and con- 
deſcenſion to the induſtrious, and re- 
member, S ftificer, 


if he diſcharges.the,uyes of his ſta- 
tion, is preferable to themſelues, un- 
leſs they are diſtinguiſhed as much by, 
their, Benevolence and Greatneſs of 
Mind, as by, their Rank and Riches. 
The Poor ſhopld never forget hom 
much they jare obliged to, and how 
greatly they depend on their Superiors 
but treat them with all poſſible reſpect, 
and never envy them,z tory, as they 
have no Money nor Land of their 

own, they muſt periſh for want of ne- 
ceſſaries, unleſs they could obtain 
ſame by: their hour.. At they are ſo 


fortu- 


(Dir 
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fortunate to be paid for what they do, 
they can purchaſe what they want with 
the money, you know, and may in 
their humble condition, enjoy an 8 
qual ſhare of Happineſa with the rich, 
and avoid many anxious cares and dan- 
gers, to which an elevated enen i 
er ee 0 
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were {© many curioſities at the Bottom 
of the Sea, nor ſnhould we ever have 
Known it, but by the Invention of 
Ships, Which was a very curious and 
uſeful contrivance. Fine China, Muſ- 
lins, Calicoes, Spices; and other Ar- 
ticles, are brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies in Ships, which carry back in ex- 
change what our own Country pro- 
duces ; they alſo convey to England 
vaſt quantities of Tea, which is 'a 
plant that grows in the Eaſt Indies in 
2 123 the leaves of it are 
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dried, which make them curl up, and 
then they are packed in boxes and 
caniſters, and ſent to different parts of 
the World: But a good baſin of Milk, 
or Tea made from herbs, which our 
. own Gardens ſupply, are in my opinion 
greatly preferable, and men whole- 
ſomer for us. 

From the Welt- Indies we * Su- 
gar, which is produced by boiling 
the juice of a. particular ſort; of 
Plant called a Sugar - Cane; the Inha- 
bitants have large Plantations of it, 
which bring them in a great deal of 
money; but the poor Negroes under- 
g 0 ſeyere hardſhips, who are employed 

to work in the Plantations. * + 5; 
Negroes are black people many 


perſons. in England, you know have 
them for Servants. Abroad they toil 


like Horſes, and are frequently much 


worſe uſed,” which is an exceeding 
barbarous thing, for they are Mien as 
well as their Maſters, though they are 
2295 £9 Þ; N of 
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Naiſins, (Which faſt are dri 


— 
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nen they 


m4 
of that black colour; but how much 
does it pain me to tell you, that this 
inhuman commerce which puts theſe 


poor creatures into fuch a dreadful fi- 
tuation, is carried on by Englimmen, 


and even authorized by our own laws. 


From Spain we get Oranges, Sn 
mons, Nuts, Almonds, Wh Ms 
+ Fg 
from Liſbon the fame, beſides rhoB 
Artithes a great deal of Wine. 'Mithere 
were: leß of chat it woutd be better; 
for many people drink ſo much of ir 
as te hurt their conſtitutions. World 
they make a rule, to drink only 
thirſty or weary; and 
leave off crivking: as ſoon as they 


were refeofhed; they would preſerve 


| rheic health, and {night gertaps live 


inany years totiger. 1017! [ 

I could mention cheiprogiedidineai 
other-coumtries, but do nat imend 26 
travel round che Glabe with you. iaY 
e tell you that there are many 
10 things | 
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things valuable and worth: obſervation; 
ia every part of the World; and thoſe 
which you have no opportunity of ſee- 
ing. you may read of in Books, which: 
will give you much better accounts of 
_ than Lam able to do. N LEASED 
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"ne my dears, what greavuſe 
Ships are of, but how ſhall. I, make 
you underſtand the nature of a voyage? 
I will take you both to Mr. Wilſon's, 
where you will ſee a Model ofa Ship; 
that is, a little thing made exactly like 
one, only a great deal leſs, as yqu will. 
judge by the figures which: repreſent, 
the Sailors. Mr. Wilſon will explain 
the Maſts, Sails, Ropes, and other 
parts, which I am totally unacquaint- 
ed with. | 

When a Voyage is to be taken, the 
Ship is fiſt perfeRtly repaired if it 
is not a new one, ſo that it maꝶ ef- 
1 8 

ſink. 
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ink. The Sails and Maſts muſt be 
in exact order; ſtrong, tight, and 


whole, that they may be able to ſtand 
the force of the Winds; then they lay 
in a great quantity of Biſcuits, as 
bread would ſoon get mouldy, ſeve- 
ral Caſks of freſh Water, for that in 
the Sea 1s very nauſeous, ſome Barrels 
of Salt Beef and Pork, becauſe they 
cannot get freſh Meat when they 
launch out into the wide Ocean, and 
leave the Fields and Meadows behind 
them. They carry as much Garden 
ſtuff too as they conveniently can; 
when it is gone, they are obliged to 
make ſhift without, till they land 
ſomewhere to get a freſn ſupply. 

A Ship which goes on a Trading 
Voyage, beſides a ſtock of proviſions, 
takes in her Cargo, that is, the Goods 
which the owner propoſes to ſell in fo- 
reign countries; ſuch as Wool, Watches, 
Hardware; 1 mean Knives, Sciſſors, 


various kinds of Tools, and ndme. 
| rous 
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rous Articles which, other. Nations 
are glad to, purchaſe from England, 
becauſe they are made beſt here. E- 
very Ship requires a certain number 
of Men, | ſome, more, ſome leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſiag of the Veſſel; for 
there is always a. great deal of work 
for them to do, eſpecially in ſtormy 
weather. One time all the Sails muſt 
be ſpread; in order to receive the Wind, 

at other times all muſt be furled, or 
taken in, to prevent the Veſſel's being 
overſet by violent guſts of Wind. 
They have large iron things on board 
called Anchors, with very great 
Ropes, or Cables, which are tied to 
them, ànd faſtened to the Veſſel, and 
when they want to keep the Ship in a 
particular. place, they caſt them into 
the Sea, where they can reach the 
Bottom, and they ſtick into the 
Ground and faſten, ſo as often to pre- 
ſerve the Ship from being loſt. Some 


body: on board is obliged W 


( m8 } 


WK6eS baths down 4 line wich a latge 
leaden Plummmet, that they may know 


the depth of the Water. A man 
called the Pllot, ſtands at the Helm, 
and directs thoſe who hold it: The 
Helm turns the Rudder, by which 
means they can ſteer the Ship any way 


chey pleaſe; the Pilot muſt be a per- 


fon 'who 2 55 that Part 8 the Sea 


very well. 


Wen che Veſſel is perfectly fitted 
and ready for her Voyage, the Cap- 
tain is impatient to be gone, and keeps 
himſelf and all his jolly Pars. in readi- 
neſs to fail with the firſt fair Wind; 
but I believe I muſt inform you hat 
I mean by a fair Wind. Let us juſt 


ſtep out of Doors. Now look for- 
ward; that is Eaſt, behind you the 
Wet; on the right. hand the South, 
on the left the North. Now you! 

know, that —ͤ— Wind blow/s be- 
3 hind 
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hind you, it forces you — 
when you face it, if very high, you 
can ſcarcely ſtand againſt it; but 
it does not always blow the ſame way; 
let us go in and look at the Globe. 
Here is the Eaſt, Weſt, North, and 
South; now if they want to ſail to a 
Country which is North, they muſt 


long, for if the Wind were in the 


North it would be impaſſible for them 


to get forward; ſo that ſometimes 
a Voyage is made much longer than ĩt 


would have been, from the Winds: 


changing about from one corner to 


another, which often obliges them to 


go to other places, if it blows very 


high; but they are not obliged to re- 
turn for every change of Wind, be- 


cauſe the art of Navigation teaches 
the Sailors a method of managing the 
Ship, ſo that they can get on by eroſs- 
ing nnn and forwards, though 
G Abs 


have a South Wind to blow them a- 


T 39 } 
& jr blows right it ſaves ther”: a (deat 
mau '4t' ot ee 
It wa very. ſurpriaing * to 
think-ofy: but it is really true, that in 
ſome parts of the Sea the Wind will 
blow conſtantly for Months together 
every Lear, the ſame way, which en- 

ables Ships to reach the Places they 

are wanted to go to; and then the 
Wind turns and blows the direct con- 
trary way, which brings them back a- 
gain: Therefore people contrive theſe 
Voyages fo as to endeavour to get to 
thoſe parts time enough to have the 
benefit of them: They are called 
Trade Winds, or Monſoons, and theſe 
Arrows on the Globe, ſhew the par- 
ticular parts of the Ocean they blow 


0 0 
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"When pe are out in che le 
Ocean, d ate frequently whole 
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; cher kept actin 
thing beſides Sky and Water, excepr- 
ing what their on Ship contains, 
Look here, for inſtance, in the middle 
of the great Sduthern Ocean: It is 
are no Paths marked out on the ſur- 
face of the Water, to ſhew the neareſt 
way to any place; but thoſe who 
have been there formerly, have kept 
the exacteſt account they could, of 6 
the Rocks they eſcaped, the little 
Ifands they met with, and other par- 
ticulars, which ſerve thoſe who come. 
after them, as ſome rule to go by; 
for there are Maps, or Pictures made 
of thoſe ' Parts of the Sea, called 
Charts, which people who ſail that. 
way carry with them; by which 
means they know how to eſcape, 
Rocks, Quickſands, Whirlpools, and 
other dangerous things, which are de 
ſcribed to be in particular Latitudes. 
You muſt at preſent be contented 
a G 2 with- 
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Vithout, an explanation of che- word 
Latitude you will æno/ alli about it 
when you leara Geograph. 
But after all heit clever oontriv- 
ances, they would be utteriy at à loſs 
without a Comptſs on board, hi C i! 
an Inſtrument that looles like the Dial 
of a Clock, only, inſtead of the 
Hours, they put Eaſt, Weſt, North, 
South; in the middle comes up a lit - 
tle Spike, upon which isa Needle 
| that has a ſmall hole in the middle of; 
it, to receive the little Spike, upon 
which it hangs very lightly. This 
Needle muſt be rubbed on the Load-- 
ſtone, which gives it the remarkable 
property of pointing always to the 
North. One of theſe Compaſſes is 
fixed on board every Ship, and when 
they look at it, they can tell where the 
North is, and order the Ship accord- 
ingly; becauſe they can either ſail to- 
wards the North, or from it, 8 ſujts- 
their purpoſe, you know. But I ſhalt 
FIT, | N ſoon 
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foon get beyond ay knowledge” here, 
Heary,, and muſt. own myſelt a very 
ingiffe rent ſailor; Jo 1 have done with 
Navigation but muſt ſay a little 
moge about the Loadſtone or Magnet, 


as it is certainly a moſt | wonderful 
m 155 4 05 


The: Loadſtone is hard, very much 
- reſembling Iron, and uſually found in - 
the mines, with that metal. It attraQty 
or draus. Iron and Steel, ſo as to make 
them ſtick to it. If you. rub thoſe 
metals upon it they will attract alſo, 
though in 4 leſs degreg. Here is a 
Magnet wich 1% pieccs of Steel, Bre 
init; they, are, called its Poles, obe 


North, the other dhe Sguth. Now 

t us ſee what effect they will have 
on theſe, Needles. which We work 
wich 1. wilk lay, chem an che Table 
Hg he, [Magnet over, them; ; ſee 
hay, they Jump, up: you would, think 
thay were. alive z SR S only thge 

6 3 
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the 'Loadftone draws them; they 
would lie ftill enough if there vele ho 
Loadſtone near them. Now take 
notice, I will touch two others; ont at 
each Poe If F atreniprito bring thit 
which hay beewtouchet by the North; 
to the South Pole, it will drive it a 
way, and fo of the oor,” Which is 
Elle RRR HB: L,21 
1 Poll Sie you this Ä little 
Wager Henry, which I Have got in 
acaſe, It only a piece of Steel that 
bas been rubbed in the manner 1 ſald, 
but will divert you very much. "How 
the Loadſtone performs all this, 1 can. 
not tell, any more than 1 could inform 
you where all the Water in the World 
comes from; but there are many 
things we ſee that we have not —— 
to underſtand perfectly; "hap y it is 
that we can learh fo much s we do. 

Dont you think, Henry, that it it 


very entertlining to hear of all rheſe 


wonderful things, which 1 have been 
| telling 
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telling you of? and will you promiſe 
me to endeavour: to remember them? 
Why, you will be able to inſtruct WIE 
liam by the time he is as big as you 
are now; and will not that give yo 
Pleaſure? Now you may go and a- 
muſe yourſelves; I have a hundred 
things more to tell you, but would not 
tire you with too __ at once; ſo a. 
dieu for enn, og Hor ty 
Ma i 36 +933; hots) J: 434 
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wen, Chalet,” 1 bee by the pre 
 parations you have made, that you in- 
tend to ſolicit me for à Walk. It 
will be equally agreeable to me ufter 
the heat of the Day, and Sur little 
Beau will, I make no doubt, attend s. 
Come hither, my charming little fel- 
low ! you are ſo good-natured, Henry, 
and ſo- attentive to my Inſtructions 
that 1 am happy to have you · by my 
ſide. Charlotte and I are going 80 
walk in the Fields, and could not bear 


G4 to 


. 
0 go without you, though J fear we 
ſhall be obliged to make you yp 


beyond your uſual hour. BY 
We will firft walk up this ſhady 
Lane, where we may gather Bachelor's 
Buttons, and numbers of other Flow- 
ers, which were not blown the other 
Day ; there will be freſh ones conti - 
nually till the Summer is over.” 

Who will get oyer the Stile firſt ? 
The Gentleman, to be ſure, and 
then he can "hand the Ladies, you 
know. Take rare take care! Hen- 
. do not be in 100 great a hurry, 
leſt you tumble, and that: would be 
+. fad. diſaſter. to ſee our Beau roll. 
ing in che Duſt. Now we are 1 
ſafe . * ar 

What a gelightful 33 is — 
How! rich the Earth looks, with the 
beautiful mixture of Paſtures, where 
the Flocks and Herds are feeding 
add Corn Fields almoſt ripe for Har: 


veſt, which promiſe Bread for, thou- 
91 4 7 \ | lands j 
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that River look, winding along 3 

mongſt them. Then that majeſtic 

Wood where grow Oaks, which per- 

haps will one Day he made into Slips, 
and plough the Ocean to bring da 
treaſures from diſtant Lands. But a- 
bove all obſerve: the glorious Sun! 
he appears to be no finking in the 
Weſt, but To-morrow will ſhew him- 
ſelf in tlie Kaſt. think I have ne- 
ver told you any thing about him, and 
indeed 1 ſcarceiy 'know what to ſay, 
becauſe many particulats which are 
known concerning him, you could 
not at płeſent be able to underſtand. 
However, you may depend on it, that 
Iwill never tell you any thing but 
truth; and if you do not comprehend 
me now, you undoubtedly will, when 
at ſnall be repeated to you ſome time 
hence, when; your underſtanding will 
be improved. Lou muſt endeavour. 
10 gain a little knowledge every day, 
321 & G 5 | and 


and in time you will have a conſider- 
bin are 1141 Es, | AGO 45 ow" 36543 
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Well, che Sun then,! is Ae to 
bea very large. Globe of, Fire, but 
different from any that we know. It 
is thouſands and thouſands of times 
f larger than the World we live in. It 
keeps every thing that grows, alive, 
by its heat; for in all Plants and 
Trees there is a juice called Sap, 
which if the Sun did not melt, would 
be ſo thick that they would not ſhoot 
out. You know, that in the Winter 
all the Leaves drop off the Trees, and 
there are no Plants or Corn growing; 
that is becauſe the Sun ſhines but lit- 
tle at that time of the Year, riſes late 

and ſets early, ſo that the Earth has 
but little of its heat, to what it has in 
the Summer, when it appears by four 
_ o'clock in the morning, and we do 
not loſe ſight of it till eight at night. 
6 5 The 
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The Sap has not time to get thick im 
thoſe” ſhort nights; beſides,” the Air 
though cooler in the Night than in the 
Day, retains a great degree of heat, 
and is not like the chilling cold of 
Winter, even at Neonday. I faw you 
very curious the other Day, Henry, 
examining the Carpenter's Glue: pot, 
when he was at work in the Houſe. 
Did you not obſerve that the Glue 
was very thick before it was put on 
the Fire, but when it had been on 
ſome time, it melted and became quite 
thin? Now we may compare the Sap 
in the Trees to Glue, beeauſe like 
that, it requires heat to melt it. If 
the Glue · pot ſhould be put on a Fire 
and taken off ſoon, it would not be 
much melted; and if it ſtood off a 
long while would be quite hard; but 
if you ſet it on long enough to diſſolve 
it entirely, and keep it from the Fire 
bdut a little while at a time, it would 
never get cold and thick. In the 
. „ ſame 
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lame manner the Sap is affected by 
the Summer and Winter. The con- 
tinued heat of the Sun in the long 
warm Days, diſſolves it ſo entirely, 
chat it cannot get thick in the ſhort 
Nights, and on the contrary, in the 
. ſhort cold Days, it does not receive 
warmth I to mele 1 it. 
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" fon, though of very great uſe, as it 
prepares the Earth for the growth of 
the various Fruits which the other 
Seaſons produce, and in its turn is ex- 
ceedingly beneficial to our Healths, 
though were it to continue always, we 
ſhould be in a terrible ſituation z.but 

as it is only for a little while, we do 
very well, becauſe. there is plenty of 
2 Proviſion, both for Man and Beaſts, 
ad up in Barns and Ricks. There 
are Coals and Wood, to make us 


3 "Cheerful _ 221 there has been 
Se | Wool 
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Woob enough taken from the Sheep's 
backs, to furniſh us - witty! Flatmels 
and other warm Clothing. When 
ve have felt the pinchingi cold of this 
uncomfortable Seaſon, we are the ber- 
ter prepared to unjoy the liveiy ne 
that follows. Howragreeable jt 18'to 
tee the Trees which have: been tripped 
of their Leaves, rene wing their Ver- 
dure; to behold the little Cronuſſes 
and Snqw- drops peeping but of the 
Ground; to hear the little Warblers 
chanting forth their Notes, as if they 
were ſinging Songs of joy; and to ob- 
ſerve the poor People come out of 
their Cottages with cheerful looks to 
purſue their daily Labours, now no 
longer hiatlered by Winter's Froſt and 
Snow, which muſt have been dreadfal 
to thoſe who could not afford them- 
ſelves __ Fires and min 
. | 1d: ry 
* am going 1 to o een you Ab 
Priaing thing, Charlotte, I dare fy 


2 you 
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| faxed, and the World goes round it 
once in a Year. Before they diſcover- 
ed how large the Sun is, People 
thought | as you do; but now we 
might as well ſuppoſe, (as Mr. Fergu- 
fon ſaid) that if you had a fowl to 
roaſt, it would be neceffary to keep a 
great Fire going round it, while the 
_ ſpit remained immoveable. No, I think 
indeed if the Earth wants ſo much a. 
fiſtance from the Sun, it is very well 
worth while to travel for it; and thus 
the matter really is ordered.” 


* 
* 2 


Baut we muſt begin to think of re- 


turning, for there is a deal of Dew on 
the Graſs, and I fear we ſhall wet our 
feet, and catch cold. This Dew is 

very refreſhing to the Earth, and as 
acceptable as a Glaſs of n, 


. you are . 
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I. | I told you, a great deal 
of Water in the Earth, but in Sum- 
mer it lies very deep, and could not 
get up of itſelf to moiſten the Plants; 
however, the heat of the Sun draws ir, 

and when he ſets, it falls and ſupplies 
the want of Rain, of which you know 
there is but little in the ſultry Wea- 
ther. Much of it would do a great 
deal of harm; ſpoil the Hay, beat 
down the Corn, and a hundred bad 
things. After all the Crops are got 
in, it is very neceſſary to make the 
Earth fit to receive the Seed, and to 
help it to grow afterwards; for were 
the Ground to continue always as dry 
as it is now, there would be great dif- 
ficulty in breaking, and turning it up 
with a Plough, and the Seed when 
ſown, would not ſwell at all; however, 
the Sun not only draws moiſture out 
of the Earth, but much more out of 
the Sea, which goes up high! in tbe 
7 Air, and gathers into Clouds, that 


/ 
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. we driven abobt by the Winds, till 
they comeover different parts of the 
Land; and when they are too heavy, 
they break and fall down: in ſhowers. 
Tou may Have ſome notion of this, if 
you put ſome Boiling Water in a Tra- 
pot; and cover x with thè lid. Muhen 
it has ſtood a little chile, if you take 
the lid off you wil find drops of 
Water withinſide. The heat which 
the Fire left in the Water cauſed them 
ita riſe up. In che ſame Manner the 
Sum acts in reſpett io the dea, and per- 
haps the: Fire that is withinſide the 
Earth may heat the Water at the bot- 
mend d bin dn wor a 11 e 

Wphy, I ſhall make a little Philoſo- 
pher of you, Charlotte! I do not 
mean, my Deat, to excite a deſire in 
your Mind of entering ion deeply into 
the ſtudy of theſe: things. IL would 
only have you read ſome vaſy Books 
don the Subject, that you may not, 
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like the ignorant common People; 
think the Sun a little ching, the ſiae 
of a Plate, and placed in the Heavens 
only to be gazed at. I am glad we 
are almoſt at home, for it begins to 
be very cool, and I imagine you 
viſh to goto reſt. Tomorrow even 
ing we e once more look at our 
W It at i ens ou) 
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Ob you are come to claim. my 
promiſe, Fbich I- ſhall gladly. Ffulkil, 
Now for the Globe. I tald you that 
the Sun remains always in the ſame 
place, and that the Earth goes _ 
it once in every year; beſides thax, ſhe 
turns round every Day. Tou think 

it ſtrange to move two ways at once. 
Not at all, Why, you. can do the 
lame, 1 am ſure 3 Jou may keep 
turning about, and contriye ſo to 
change your place every turn, that 
you. can get from, one e end of the 


Room 
22.29 
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Rodm to the other by degrees. What 1 
Pant to convince you of at preſent is, 

that the Earth's turning round is 
the cauſe of Day and Night; you 
muſt therefore ſu ppoſe chi is Candle to 
be the Sun ſtanding ſtill. Now, 1 
Will put a little Fin 5 in the middle of 
this fide of the Globe next the Can- 
dle, another i in the ſide which is turn- 
ed from it. When I turn the Globe 
about, the ſide which! is now dark will 
be erifighteed, * and” the Acht fide 
n be in 8atkntf! THI is 4 re. 
| preſentation "of what Happens to the 
Earth every and Night. Fheſe 
places on which Son 2 
| daylight; thöke bn which he does hot 
mine are in darkneſs By this means 
all parts of the World have the be- 
nefit of the Sun's heat to warm and 
nipen their ſeveral productions; and 
Hkewiſe to refreſh the Earth, Plants, 
and Animals; for you know it is after 
_ the Sun diſappears — 
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that 'Dews fall. The parts of the 
Earth which 4 repreſented here 
where the Wire comes out, are cal. 
led the Northern and Southern Poles. 
They are' bery cold places; for ſotne- 
times the Sun is not ſeen there for fe. 
veral Montha, - and then- they never 


loſe ſight of him for ſeveral more. 
wh reafon'bf this vou will be told, 

when you art taught the ue of dhe 
Globes, fer which I/ WRT f procure 25 
* n ES. | 
Wall only ten qu, that the ub r 
the S. in is 15 Þo . bert | 
bo! 4 fe p pebple "who its ſübzeck to 
ould, * 'to > be; aufe 0 


fig * here it Veen, 
produce the fate things wick Ej 
land does z and that grow 1270 


naturally are ſo formed, As ro 15 Able 
| Be in that climate. The Inhabi- 
tants zue As happy as we; they? "Work 
. hard in. theſe months while they "have 
Daylight, and lay up 1 ſtores for their 

long 
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les Wigter, when they dange and 
king, ang. are. as happy by Torch and 
I.amp-light, as. our Country Lads and 
Laſſes when, they. celebrate; Harvelt+ 
home, Cane e l Nears 
F ie Fai Kane Ap, 21 62 My £2001 
— ＋ * 
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Ja the laſt WE Counties i - 


carch Whales alſog which. I muſtugive 

you ſome, licde,Arconng of, dl, 

7 7 4. . 75 — 9 9 
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; 18 how much Pr 15, en lengy 
N e Pie e of Ing is 

"I r long, 25 ons a 2 e 


ne, tyo, ie 555 5 E. Ve 
vel; only think 5 br a wo! 
Creature | tuo hundred tirhes as on 
as, thi picge f ſtrin 85 N 165 
8 muſt * N *. , 
Throat, that he « can. iwallow a \ 55 


at F mouthful ; "yet this rea” 
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turd may'be overcome, and vaſt num- 
bers of them are killed” in Green- 
land} patticulary by people who- 
g from Holland. Find | Holland 
on the Globe. Pbis is the Prozew 
Sea q ſo called, becauſe there is ge- 
nerdlly 4 grent) deal of Ice in it. 
The air of this place is. ſo cold, that 
one would think nothing could induce 
People:to venture thither; but many 
do forotheir Voyages are very pro- 
fitable. They have a particular kind 
of Veſſels on purpoſe for Whale Fiſh- 
eries; and when they ſee One they 
immediately; throw a ſort of Dart 
at hit called a Harpoon, which ſticks 
in, and wounds him, and then he finks: 
under the water, with the Harpoon 
ſticking in him; but. there is: 'always 
a ſtring-tied to it, withi a large Gourd 
faſtened: to tie other und; vhis floats 
on the Water, by which they knows 
whertabouts the Whale ind Wale: 
"0 * riſing up again, when they are 
ready 


ry. 


| "RE to ſtrike at him 4h: Gele Ahr 
poons, till with repeated Wounds he 
they. laſh him to the ſide of the veſſel, 
or find means to drag him up on the 
Ice or Shore, and cut him in pieces, 
and put his Fat into Caſks, which they 
boil and make Oil of, and ſell it for a 
great deal of Money when they return 
home, for it is uſeful in dreſſing ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Skins, nuit Wool and 
in a hundred other things. 
The People who live in that cold 
Country, where I told you they conti - 
nued for ſeveral Months without the 
light of the Sun, burn chis Oil in 
Lamps; eee 4a nen 
them. vi 
_ The large Whates hens? TO" 
ſtrous Tuſks, / ſometimes fifteen fert 
long, which riſe ont of their jaws, 
and ſerve them to gather the Weeds 
together, upon which they are ſup- 
poſed to feed: Theſe tuſks are ſplit, 
| and 
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and made into hat we call Whale- 
bone; which is likewiſe fold: to great 
advantage; for it is uſed in Stays, 
Whips, and many. other things. The 
Inhabitants. of theſe Countries catch 
a number of wild Beaſts, - and make 
very comfortable Clothes a. Une 
RIP Barge i Iv We 
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1 Wants you perfectiy _underſtand 
me, my Dears, in reſpe to the Earth's 
turning round. You do, you ſay, 
Charlotte, but Henry looks a little 
doubtful. . You think if it were ſo 
you ſhould tumble off. No, you. 
would not; for there is ſomething in 
the Earth which draws you towards 
the Ground, in the ſame manner as a 
Loadſtone draws Iron and Steel. Pull 
your Magnet out; take up this Nee - 
dle: there, ſee, if you turn them 
round an hundred times, it will not 
drop off; and if you pull « 3 


Lon! 
So if I was to hold you up high, and 
let you go, you would tumble to the 
Earth, .becauſe it draws: vou. The | 
Steel of - which the Magnet is made is 
hard,-and therefore the Needle cannot 
enter it, but ſticks to the outſide; the 
ſurface of the Earth is likewiſe hard, 
or we ſhould be all drawn into it. The 
Needle has no life in it, therefore can- 
not move about on the Magnet, or it 
might go all over it, becauſe one part 
does not draw any ſtronger than an- 
other. We, you know, are alive, 
and therefore can change our place 
upon the Earth; but were we to at- 
tempt to fly into the Air, we ſhould 
infallibly tumble down; and not only 
People, but every thing on the Earth 
is affected in the ſame manner. If 
we ride upom a Horſe, we ate ſtill at- 
tracted, but his Body ſupports us from» 
falling to the Earth, becauſe it is im- 
. e for us to tumble through a 
Horſe 5 
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Horſe; but if by any accident he 
ſhakes us off, down we come tof the 
Ground immediate. 
Lou wonder we 45 not feel; the 
Bene ede Why, do you think 
this little Mite which ſtands here on 
the Globe can feel that move? I dare 
ſay he cannot, but ſeems to himſelf 
to ſtand quite ſtill while it is turned 
round; for all that he ſees about him 
are moved as well as himſelf, and there- 
fore he remains in the ſame place on 
the Globe. Could he be taken in a 
moment from this part of the Globe to 
that, and had the underſtanding of a 
Man, he would be convinced that it 
really does turn round, becauſe he 
would find the face of the Sky perfect - 


ly changed: for ſuppoſe: he was re- 
moved at Midnight, When the Moon 


was ſhining, and the Stars glittering in 
the Heavens, he would, to Itis aſto- 
niſhment, find himſelf ia broad Day, 
enlightened by the Meridian Sun. 
H But 
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But till you are older you cannot 
underſtand much about the Stars, 
and, indeed, I know but very little of 
them myſelf; ſufficient, however, to 
fill me with wonder and admiration. I 
am convinced in my own mind, that 
it is poſſible there may be thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands of Suns and 
Worlds, many of them much larger 
than this which we inhabit; it is as 
probable to me, as that we might roll 
thouſands and thouſands of Marbles 
about different parts of this Earth, 
without their touching or coming in 
one anothers way; becauſe I am ſure 
there is room enough for them in the 
Heavens; and, I think if you turn 
your thoughts that way, and read what 
has been written on the ſubject, when 
you are old enough, you will be of 929 
ſame opinion. 
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What do you ſay, Henry? Do you 
think that the People on that part of 
the Earth, which is oppoſite to us, 
ſtand at this time on their Heads ? 
Indeed, my Dear, they do not; they 
have their Feet upon the Ground, 
and their Heads towards the Sky. 
The Trees, Plants, Houſes, and all, 
are the right end upwards. * 
cannot poſſibly fall into the ſky; 
would be nonſenſe to fay ſuch a Any 
The Air we breathe in entirely ſur- 
wands the Earth in the fame manner 
as the peel ſurrounds an Orange, or 
the ſhell a Nut; but is fo thin that 
you cannot ſee it. You know that 
Chocolate is not ſo thin by a vaſt deal 
KC Water, and Water is a great deal 
* thicker than Air; for we car! fee that, 
but cannot fee Air. If it was not fo 
very thin we could not breathe in if, 
Every time we fetch our breath we 
GE in freſh' Air; if we drew in Wa- 
_ H 2 ter 
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ter in that mappen it would drown us. 
When we. draw in freſh Air.we throw 
out that which is become hot, by hav- 
ing been in our body. Convince 
. Jourlelt, of what I. ay put your 
hand to. your iſmoutz, and draw 
your breath : des it not come out 
warm? but the open Air feels cool 
to your face. If there was no Air we 
could not live and if we could live 
we ſhould not be, able to breathe ; it ĩs 
of uſe. to us in a hundred reſpects, 
being neceſſary for the, preſeryation-of 
all living creatures in the World, 
Even the Fiſhes, have Air Bladders, 
which are of infinite uſe to them, The 
Trees and Plants in general would die 
without Air, and we ſhould have no 
Winds, which you know are very uſe- 
ful, as I told you before, in reipect to 
blowing the Ships along, and driving 
the Clouds a bout, ſo that, they, may 


break. and tall in different places on 
8 #4 the 
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the dry Land, inſtead- off returning 


back to the Sea, from whence the Sun 
draws the Vapours that form them. 
The Wind is à greap ſtteam of Air; 
and though it ſometimes does miſ- 
chief, yet it is of infinite uſe, as the 
Air would become extremelyunwhole- 
ſome if it was to remain ſtill and mo- 
tionleſs. id i 3605 Et 1) vas o 5 
N 5. 2 nr den les Heide 
Da 
Now, T have made you turn your 
thoughts to the Sky, I muſt not for- 
getithe Moon, for that is a very bene- 
ficial-thing to us. She is not a Globe 
of Fire, lite the Sun, but ſuppoſed 
to be like the Earth we live in. All 
the light ſhe has is borrowed from the 
Sun, for the light goes from him to 
the? Moon ast comes down tous; 
andi the Inhabitants, if there be any. 
huing on the outſide as we dq, fee the 
light in the ſame manner, and in all 
probability enjoy equal advantages 
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with us, from his warmy refreſhing 
beams. Could we be removed thi- 
ther, our Earth would appear to us 
like the Moonz only larger. The 
Moon and Earth are both ſo large 
and thick; that the Sun cannot ſhine 
through them, but only make them 
look bright, as even the Candle will 
do any thing that it ſhines upon, 
which could not be = = _ . 
neſs." 
Take this gold Watch; put it in a 
dark place, and it will not be ſeen; 
let the Candle ſhine. upon it, and: it 
will appear very bright, becauſe it 
receives the light 5 ſo it: is with the 
Moon; we ſee that part light which 
the Sun ſhines on-. Sometimes it is 
but a very little Creſcent, at other 
times a full round Moon. The Sun 
always ſhines upon half of it at once; 
but it happens that part of that 
half may be turned from us. I can 


N you underſtand this better by 
2 | the 
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the Globe than from any Deſcrip- 


tion. 


We will ſuppoſe it to be the Moon, 
the Candle the Sun, and your little 
round head, Henry, to be the World. 

Now, you fee the whole of the light 
| ſide fronts you, but move the Globe a 
little from the place ic now ſtands in, 
or-move yourſelf, and part of the dark 
ſide will be towards you. We can ſ 
no more of the Moon than that piece 
of the enlightened part which fronts 


us, that is like a half Moon. Go round” 
to the other ſide, and you 21 3 
is no light ſhining on it; it appears | 


very different from the other: and 
you would not ſee it at all, only that 
the whole room is enlightened by 
the Candle; but in reſpect to the 
Moon itſelf, you can ſee no part of 
that which the Sun does not ſhine 
upon, any more than you would ſee 
this Globe if the Ln was taken 


away. 


1 The 
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The Eclipſe, which you were ſo en- 


tertained with a little while ago, was 


occaſioned by the Shadow of the Earth 
falling on the Moon, Which always 
happens when the Earth is in a ſtraight 
Line between the Sun and the Moon. 
You ſee if I place a Screen, or any 
thing between the Candle and the 


Mainſcot, the Shadow of it will be 


ſeen on the Wainſcot; there is the 
ſhadow of my Hand; put yourſelf, 
Henry, in this place, and we ſhall 
ſee your Shadow; that is to ſay, as 
the Light cannot ſhine through you, 
you. keep it from falling on that part 
of the Wainſcot en is pale to 
ou. 

; I hall. fin apthing to you about 
the. other Planets, Comets, fixed Stars, 
Milky-way, &e. , becauſe I fear they 
would puzzle your little Heads too 


much at, preſent, but ſome time hence, 


ſhall let you have Mr. | Newberry? Phi- 


loſophy of Tops and Balls, which is a 
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clever little Book, and Ferguſon's 
Gentleman and Ladies Philoſophy, 
which contain enough of theſe Scien- 
ces for a Lady to know ; but ſhould 
Henry wiſh to learn more, his Papa's 
Library will furniſh him with Nichol- 
ſon's Introduction to Natural Philo- 
fophy. It grows very late. Henry, 
how have you been able to keep your 
little Eyes open ſo long? Good Night! 


FE, 
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Eaſy Introduction, &c. 
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PART III. 


FE AR, Charlotte, that the Rain 
- will prevent our walking to-day, 
therefore take your Work and fit; 
down with me. If you are able to re- 
member what I have told you lately, - 


you have made a very conſiderable ad- | 
dition to your ſtock of Knowledge. 
Do not you think, even from the 

H 6 flight 
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ſight view we have taken of the 
works of Nature, that there muſt be 
ſomething delightful in the purſuit 
of theſe Studies? I hope you will al- 
ways have a taſte for ſo profitable 
an amuſement. I have as yet only 
ſown the ſeeds. of Knowledge in 
your mind, but ſhall be happy to aſ- 
fiſt your own induſtry in the cultiva- 
tion of then), and hope you will find 
the felicity of your life increaſed, by 
purſuits ſo properly adapted to your 
nature. 5 © 

We have examined a variety of 
Flowers, Plants, Trees, &c. and find 
them all moſt wonderfully formed to 
 atiſver the ' purpoſes they ſeem to 
haye been deſigned for; likewiſe the 
Flemetits, Fire, Air, Earth, and 
Water, and every thing that the 
Earth” and Sea contain. Animals 
are ſtill more curious, and we Habe 
diſcovered that they ate of a Nature 
ſuperior to Vegetables, or any in 

7 animate 
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animate: production of the Earth; 
that every one is furniſhed with "_ 
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as much knowledge as it has occaſion 
for, in order to preferve itſelf from 
harm, and to take care of its young, 
as long as they mn in need of afſift- 


05 you 7 my Dear, that there i is 
no living Creature which reſembles us. 
Every thing appears to haye been made 
in ſome meaſure for our ule, and we, 
are able to apply them to our pur- 
poſes; therefore Man is properly 
called, the Lord of the Creation. dad le 


In many reſpects indeed we ſeem 
to be inferior to Animals, for numbers 
of them exceed us in Frengths. twift- 


= cs 1 Wa let us claſs enn 
deavour to find what it is that raiſes 
us aboye them. The abcr, 
important, therefore pray give me 

your 


— * os 


| mm will norton) me. 
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your attention, and I doubt not, bu 
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Man at * is a a little helpleſs o- 
fanc, unable to. aſſiſt; himſelf in. the 
leaſt and were he not attended, with 
the moſt tender and alliduous care, 
would periſh miſerably with cold, 

hunger, and nakednefs : what would 
become of little William, think you, 
if there was no perſon to clothe, feed, 


or rake care of him? 


The young of other Animals have 
in general warm Furs or Feathers, are 
able ſoon to provide for themſelves, 
and to do all that their nature re- 
quires; but it is a long while before a 
Child can take care of himſelf, for he 


does not even know, till experience 
teaches him, that Fire will burn, 


Water drown him, and a thoufand o- 


ther things. ey rf his were 


vation. 12 
Ts How: 


- 


However, he keeps gaining ſtrength 
and knowledge every, day; in a ſhort 
time has the uſe of Speech, is able to 
diſtinguiſh. one perſon from another, 
takes notice, of every thing he hears, 
ſees or touches, and is ſogn ſuperior in 
underſtanding, to the moſt ſagacious 
animal in the World; though ſtill very 
far from poſſeſſing either the Strength 
or Knowledge of a Man. 

You cannot remember, Charlotte, 
the time when you were ſuch alittle 
Child as William, but can recollect 
that you were not always ſo big as you 
are now; you, I hope will continue to 
grow and learn; but do you think 
that Tray has grown at all, or learned 
any thing lately ? And as for your 
Canary-Bird, does not he ſing the ſame 
notes, over and over again? You 
may obſerye that there are Children ot 
varipus ſizes, a and have, .eyen in your 

ſhort Life; ſeen thoſe who. were grea * 
; Boys and Girls, attain the _ 0 
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Mat and Women: Tdu Have ſeen 
Kittens grow to ats 1 Puppies to 
Dogs; Chickens to Fowls:: in our 
growth then e reſerhble the Atimals, 
only we art 4 much longer tie bo- 
fbre we attain böt Full ze. 


We "att Rke them too, with rep H 


to Flein, Bones, * Skin, Blood, 28 
Ei Teeth, Leg 85. Feet, and ma 
other, particulith. = 70 eee 
4 We a8 well as tlie Brutes, Birds, 
Fiſhes; and Inſects,” are kept alive by 
eating and drinking. Our Body, as 
well as their's, when it has attained its 
full proportion, "improves no more, 
and 75 the courſe of a few Years; When 
Old Age comes on. "grows feebſk, 
the kin ſhriyels, the Teeth drop out 
there is a Vifible decay of Nature, 
which at Eſt finks under inftrmity and 
dies; the Body W then buried, 180 
turns to düff and aher and were it to 
be m aingled with” ale ot Dogs and 
ian $93 11528 J 386 Cats; 


wa 
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Cats, or the meaneſt of Animals, could 
not be diſtinguiſhed from them. 

This would be a melancholy. ſtory, 
if it were the whole, of the Hiſtory of 
Humankind ; but, I hope to convince 
you preſently, that we have ſomething, 
in us that never dies; for it is a cer- 


tain truth, that we have Souls as well 
as Bodies, and that the Soul continues 


to live after the Body i Is dead. 


* 1 can deſcribe che parts of the Body: 
to you, for they are viſible to the Eye; 
but the Soul cannot be ſeen, , You, 
may however ſoon convince ourſelf, 
that you have ſomething in the Body 
very different from i SU; 0653} hen 

Look at the Animals; they can 
like us, eat, drink, walk, ſleep; like 
them, (as I ſaid before) we mult be 
ſuſtained with Food, or our Bodies 
would periſh. - It is the Body then 
that eats, drinks, er lleepy, 4 
at laſt dies. 


* 774 * 8 


N ow 
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Now have you not found that 
whilſt your Body was perfectly at reſt, 
when you were ſitting by yourſelf, 
that you could recollect a hundred 
things which you had formerly heard 
or ſeen? Cannot you contrive what 
you will do, even years hence per- 
haps * Do not you ſometimes feel joy, 
at others, forrow? Cannot you wiſh 
and reſolve? If you ſee any thing in 
pain or diſtreſs, do not you feel com- 
paſſion for it? You can underſtand 
what other People ſay to you, and in- 
form them what you like or diſlike; 
can every day learn to know fomething 
more; can ſay to yourſelf, how can 
ſuch and ſuch things be ſo and ſo? 
and then think about them, till per- 
haps without being told, you diſcover 
what you want to be informed of. 
Or ſhould it be a ſubject above your 
capacity, you can aſk information of 
others, make them know your mean- 
ing, and underſtand their explanation 
of things. Now 
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+ Now theſe operations of the Soul 
are infinitely above what the moſt ſa- 
gacious Animal is capable of. They 
juſt, know how, to provide for them- 
ſelyes, that is to ſay, to ſeek for food 
and to cat it; to take a tender care 
of their little ones, for a certain time; 
and to uſe thoſe Weapons of defence 
which they are furniſhed: with, againſt 
their natural enemies; but are no 
wiſer, at Twenty years old, than at 
Twenty Months. | 

Lou do not ſee them cunning any 
thing in hature any, farther than to 
look fe" smell at it; in order to diſco- 
ver whether it is good for them to eat. 
You never hear them converſing to- 
gether, and. telling their thoughts and 
opinions, as mankind do; , becauſe 
they have not thinking Souls. They 
haye not RR ASO they cannot invent 
Arts and Sciences. Every Bird of the 
ſame kind builds its neſt alike, which | 
ſhews that they do not think as we 

118 doz 
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do; for if they did, there would be 
variety in their Works,” „ eat dis 
Mankind are for ever producing; 
new and curious Inventions.” There 
is ſcarcely any thing | in Nature, but 
one perſon or other can make an in- 
genious uſe of it: For inſtance, What 
Animal in the World could have made 
this Watch 7 ſee how extremely Curt 
ous the infide of it is.” If I were capa- 
ble of explaining Its entire conſtruc- 
tion, you would not be able to under- 
ſtand it. Thus much you can how- 
ever comprehend, that it is comp oſed 
of a number of Wheels and 16s! 
parts; dere is a delicate ſteel chain; 
there is à Spring; "here @" Pende lumex 
now all theſe things together, when it 
has been wound up by the Key, till 
the*Chain'is all/woutid upon that part, 
keæp in motion till the Chain gets all" 
oh” this' place, Which is twentyafour 
Hours. Ufider the Glaſs you ſee is 4 


Dial: plate, with the twelve hours 
mark 
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marked on 1 and little dots between 
each © ee PAs for. 9 
There a are two hands moved, by the 
Spindle which comes up in the mid- 
dle; * that is put in motion by the 
Works withialide., Theſe Poe” point 
"out, one the Hour of the Day, the Q- 
ther the part of the Hour which has 
elapſed" at the time you look at the 
"Watch: The ſhorteſt hand only 
moves from one large figure to ano- 
ther in one hour, the other goes from 
; twelve to twelve in the ſame time, 
Which is fixty minutes, ſo that you 
may, always know what time of the 
Day or Night | it is, by looking at the 
Watch: Indeed you haye long been 
able to tell what it is heck and 
therefore I ſhall Tay no more about it: 
but do not you think that the making 
ſuch a machine required a great « deal of 
„ and contrivance? © 
If we had ny Bodies void of 
Thought, as the Animals have, tb 
= fuch 
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ſuch "thi in ing. POT ever "Rave been 


' made; no, not ſo much as a Chair e or 
a Table: for without the power of 


Wee 


a: 
w 


che Creatures to our uſe. # 

; Now if we think i it neceſſary to 54 
what we can to nouriſh and preſerve 
theſe Bodies, which are of ſo periſhable 
a nature, that they may be cut off in a 
moment, or if they eſcape from being 
N deſtroyed by Diſeaſes or Accidents, 
will moſt certainly decay with Old 
Age, and ſink into the Grave, i is 1t not 
of infinite conſequence to us to ſtudy 
"what we can do for the Soul, which.I 

hope I have convinced you is fo much 

fe to the Body, 


1 told you chat the Soul ſhall live 
for ever ; I can with equal truth aſſure 
you, that it depends on ourſelves whe- 
1 ther it ſhall be happy or miſerable to 
| all Eternity, that 1 is, for a life ek 


| end. 
| | I have 
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I have often, my Dear, informed 
you, that there is a Divine Being call 


ed Gop, who made you and all things 
in the World; and you know I have 
taught you to pray to him Night and 
Morning. I forbore to ſay much 'to 
you concerning him, becauſe I knew 
the ſubject was too ſublime for your 
tender Mind. I flatter, myſelf, you 
are now able to underſtand me, and 
am eager to tell you of his Goodneſs. 
Young as you are, I think I can con- 
vince you, that there really is a God. 

Suppoſe you had found a Watch, 
diſcovered its uſe, and how admirably 
it was adapted to ſerve the purpoſe, 
could you ſuppoſe that 1 it had made 1 ic- 
felf? 

Should you look at a Houſe, * 

you imagine that it grew out of the 
ground, when you have ſeen Carpen- 
ters, Bricklayers, and other Arti- 
ficers employed in building it? Now 
| * muſt you think of the World 


and 


s 1 


and its en you 
know we ren taken a general 
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It is not in the power of the wiſeſt 
Man in the World to make even a 
blade of Graſs, and ſtill leſs, muſt be 
expected from the Animals, which, 
as I have ſhewn, are inferior to us. 
It is evident, from the conſtruction of 
every part of Nature, from the nobleſt 
to the moſt inſignificant, that they are 
all admirably formed; they muſt 
therefore have been the work of ſome 
wiſe, powerful BEIN, infinitely our 
ſuperior. We can no otherwiſe ac- 
count for our exiſtence, than by ſup- 
poſing that we are likewiſe the work 
of his Hand, for we know we did not 
create ourſelves, nor have we yet 
met wirh any creature that could 


form us. 01. 
As we did not ds cnirſelvia, (ned 
ther cin we preſetve our Lives. And 
even our REzASON, which fo emi 
nently 


E. * 


OE: 
nently diſtinguiſhes us above all other 
Creatures in the World, would be of 
no uſe towards ſupplying our bodily 
wants, unleſs the World had been fur- 
niſhed with materials to exerciſe it with; 
but the World affords us all we want; 
Armicuty Gop has been pleaſed 
ſo to conſtruct it, that it furniſhes 
| ſuſtenance for all the living Creatures 
it contains; but none have ſo large a 
ſhare of its Bleſſings as Mankind. We 
therefore are certainly bound to be 
thankful to our gracious Creator, for 
the innumerable Benefits he has be- 
towed on us ; but how ſhall we find 
a way to pleaſe him? 


Do not you think, Charlotte, that 
it would be a happy thing if God 
would vouchſafe to publiſh his will 
to Mankind, and teach us the Duties 
he requires us to perform ? This, my 
\ 4 I | 9 
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Dear, he *. done... The BisLE con- 
tains all that is neceſſary for us to 
Know and practiſe, and is truly called 


5 Word of Gop, though rage by 
3 is er 
be firſt five bao 1 99885 vöitten 
by Moſes, and 1 propoſe to tell you 
how he came to write them; but mall 
not relate his Whole Hiltory, as you 
will ſhortly read i it in the Scriptures; 
only Jam defirous of convincing you, 
that Moſes was commanded by the Ar 
MIGHTY fo write it. Kar 

The People of Iſrael had for a con- 
ſiderable time been treated in the moſt 
oppreſſive Manger by the, Fgyprians, 
as you will read in the Bigrk, where 
you will alſo. learn how- they came to 
be in Egypt. 

Gop- ALmouty ſaw the cruelty. 
that was exerciſed upon them by, com- 
mand 6f Pharaoh the Kio , „ and as 
he wis Ly K 55 wicked man, et 


* . to 
at? | SEM | 
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to make ſuch an example of him, as 
ſhould ſerve for a leſſon to all ſucceed- 
ing generations; and at the ſame time 

to perform ſuch wonderful Works, as 
ſhould convince all who heard them 
related, that his Almighty Power is 
able to do whatſoever pleaſeth him; 
and that as he made all things at firſt, 
they are ſtill ſubject to his will, and he 
can reward the Good, and puniſh the 
Wicked in he moſt ere man- 
ner. = 4 104 

Moſes was Sade after the Sheep 
of his Father-in-law on the Moun« 
tain of Horeb, when ſuddenly: the 
Loxp appeared to him in a Flame of 
Fire, in the midſt of a Buſh, and the 
Buſh burned with Fire, and was not 
conſumed. Moſes knew that it was 
the nature of Fire to deſtroy Wood, 
therefore he ſaid, I will now turn 
« afide, and ſee this great ſight, why” 


8. * the Buſh | is not burnt.” And when 
12 the 
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the Loxp ſaw, that he turned aſide to 
ſee, he called unto him out of the midſt 
of the buſh, and ſaid, Draw not 
© nigh hither, for the place whereon 
& thou ſtandeſt is holy Ground; 
and Moſes hid his Face, for he was 
afraid to look upon Gop. 
The uncommon appearance of a 
Buſh burning with Fire, without being 
conſumed, and the awful voice which 
he heard, ſtruck him with reverence, 
ſo that he dared not continue to look 
towards the place, fearing he ſhould 
not be able to bear the ſight of fo 
much glory, as ſeemed to be ann 
in upon him. 15 


Tbe great Gop himſelf, my dear 
Charlotte, is of a Nature ſo infinitely 
ſuperior to ours, that whilſt we are in 
the Body, we cannot poſſibly ſee him, 
but we may know by his Works, 

(thoſe 
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(thoſe wonderful Works which I have 
lately been endeavouring to make you 
in ſome meaſure acquainted with) 
that he is preſent every where, and 
knows all things. But as they are al- 
ways before our eyes, we are apt to 
overlook his Hand, therefore when the 
ALMIGHTY had any particular purpoſe 
for ſhewing his Power or Goodneſs, it 
was uſualfor him to make hisPresENCE 
evident by ſome extraordinary appear- 
ance which ſhould awaken their at- 
tention, -and prepare them to receive 
and execute his Commands; ſome- 
times by a bright and ſudden Glory in 
the Heavens, often by altering the 
courſe of Nature; ſometimes by ſend- 
ing his holy Angels, or good men call - 
ed Prophets, to make his Will . 
to Mankind, | 
When the Lox D had by kis Glo- 
ry, \manifeſted himſelf to Moſes, he 
commanded him to go to the Peo- 
bs ple 
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ple of Iſrael, and tell them that- he 
would ſhortly deliver them from their 
preſent Afflictions, and lead them in- 
to a Land of Plenty and Happineſs; 
and that he ſhould likewiſe go to 
Pharach, and requeſt him to let the 
people go, that they might ſerve the 
Loxp, for they dared not to ſerve 
him publickly in that Land, as their 
F athers had done, becauſe the Egyp- 
tians. would have killed them for it. 

And Moſes ſaid, * Who am I that I 

« ſhould go unto Pharaoh, and that 
1 J ſhould; bring the Children of Iſ- 
« rael out of Egypt?” for he was a 
Man who had a very humble opinion 
of his own abilities. And God ſaid, 
<« Certainly I will be with thee.” Moſes 
was {till apprehenſive, that bis | Word 
would not be taken on ſo important a 
. ſubject, therefore God vouchſafed to 
give him an immediate proof, that he 
would grant him the means of con- 
I vincing 
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vincing them of his vericity,"by per“ 
forming ſuch wonderful things as 

none but the Almighty Power could. 
effect; for he commanded him to caſt 
don à little Rod which he held in 
his Hand to the Ground} which im- 
mediately became à Serpent ; and he 
was ready to flee from it, when the 
Lon Þ commanded him to take it by. 
the tail, and it became a Rod again. 
Then he commanded him to put 
his Hand into his Boſotm and pluck it 
out, when he found it covered with 
a Leproſy, which was a filthy Diſeaſe, 
very difficult to cure; but immediate- 
ly on his thruſting: it into his Boſom 
and taking it out again it recovered, 
and was as clear as his other Fleſh. 
Then the Loxp commanded Moſes 
to go and do the ſame before the Chil - 
dren of Iſrael, and if they were not 
ſufficiently convinced by cheſe Mira- 
cles that he came on God's Errund, 


14 to 
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to take ſome of the Water out of the 
River, and pour it upon dry Land, 
and it ſhould immediately become 

But notwithſtanding that Moſes 
was ſenſible of the immediate Preſence 
of Gon, and ſaw ſuch proofs of his 
Power, he could not -get the better of 
the timidity of his temper, and was 
ſtill apprehenſive that he ſhould not 
gain credit from the Iſraelites, be- 
cauſe he ſaid he was flow of ſpeech. 
But the Lonp ſaid, Who maketh 
« the dumb, or deaf, or ſeeing, or 
6 hearing, do not I, the Lon po? Now 
te therefore go, and I will be with thy 
6 Mouth, and teach thee what thou 
e ſhalt ſay;” but Moſes continued 


to entreat the Lonxp that another 


Perſon might be ſent; he was there- 
fore permitted to take Aarop his 
Brother, and the Lorp promiſed 
to put Words in their Mouths, 


and 
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and teach them what they ſhould 
do.. 

Then he commanded Aue * 
was at à diſtant place, to go and meet 
his Brother, who was rejoiced to ſee 
him; ſo they went together, and aſſem- 
| bled the principal - Perſons amongſt 
the Iſraelites, when Aaron ſpake the 
Words which the Logp, had ſpoken 
unto Moſes, and they wrought the 
Signs of turning the Rod into a Ser- 
pent, and the Hand becoming Le- 
prous, before all the People, who 
believed ; and when they heard that 
the Load had ſeen their Affliction, 
they bowed their Heads and wor- 
ſhipped; and their Hearts overflow- 
ed with Thankfulneſs, Hope, and 


Joy. 


Afterwards Moſes and Karel went 
and told Pharaoh, that the Logp Go 
13 requit- 
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required” that the Pebple of "Iſrael 
might be permitted to go and ſerve 
him in the Wilderneſs; but Pharaoh 
faid, Who is che Lonb, 'that ! ſhould 
bey His voice" to let Hrict go 7 1 
know not the Lonxp, neither will 1 
let "Iſrael go:“ and he reproved 
Moſes and Aaron for hindering the 
People from their Work, and laid 
ſeveter taſks on them than before. 
Gop ALMIGHTY permitted him to do 
fo, that the deliverance he was' go- 
ing to bring about might appear the 
greater, . : 1 

The People however were ex- 
tremely dejected, and began to re- 
proach Moſes and Aaron as the au- 
thors of theſe new Calamities; and 
Moſes complained to the Loxp, that 
fince he Had been in to ſpeak unto 
Pharaoh,, he had done more Evil to 
the People, and that they were not de- 
Vvered at all. 


They 
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They had already ſeen ſucient to 
convince them, that Gop was able to 
perform his promiſe, and the Hiſtory 
of their Forefathers, Abraham, Tfaac, 
and Jacob, abounded with inftances 
of his loving-kindnefs/ towards thoſe 
who put their truſt in him; therefore it 
was a great Crime in them to Doubt; 
but it pleaſed the Alkor to con- 
tinue his, Favour to them notwith- 
ſtanding ;. and he commanded Moſes 
to return again, and. deſire Pharaoh to 
: let them go, and if he required a Sign 
that the Lokp had ſent them, Moſes 
ſhould take his Rod, and it ſhould be- 
come a Serpent; and they did ſo; but 
they hearkened not ö unto the iy they 
therefore of eparted, and the next day 
went t to im again; when, : as the Log. 
commanded him, Aaron ſtretched forth 7 
his Rod over the Waters of Egypt, and 
all che River, and every ſtream of L 
Water became © Blood ; ' likewiſe att 
n 16 that 
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that was in Veſſels of Wood or Stone 
in their Houſes, ſo that the Egyp- 
tians could not drink of the Water 
of the Land; and n dif- 
treſſed. 


This dd not turn che obdurate 
Heart of Pharaoh; for when Moſes 
came again to demand leave of the 
Iſraelites to depart, he ſtill refuſed. 
So Moſes and Aaron-were ordered to' 
repeat the demand from day to day; 
and Gop conſtantly wrought ſome 
great miracle to teſtify that they we 
commiſſioned by him. | 


But you will read the account of 
them very ſhortly yourſelf in the Bible. 
I ſhall therefore only ſay at preſent, 
that Pharaoh was at laſt ſo terrified, 
that he was himſelf urgent for their 
departure, but did not believe and re- 
pent; for no ſooner were they gone 
than he determined to purſue hem. 
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and accordingly gathered his Army 
PTS and followed them. 


4 * — to encourage the Iſraelites 
to put their truſt in God, the Al Mich - 
TY, made his PRESENCE, viſible to them 
in a remarkable loud by Day, and 
a Pillar of Fire by Night; which in 
the beginning went before to direct 
their journey; but When they were 
in danger of being overtaken by the 
Enemy, remoyed and ſtood behind 
them, and was a Light by night to 
the Iſraelites, but to the Egyptians a 
Cloud of darkneſs. Pharaoh and his 
Hoſt overtook. them at the Red Sea, 
and there they muſt have been en- 
tirely deſtroyed, but that the Lon 
continued to perform his Wonders for 
them. Moſes ſtretched forth his Rod, 
and Gop cauſed the Sea to go back by 
a ſtrong Wind, and made a path of 
3 

through 
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Waters Cloſed in 
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trough which the Ifaelfes 'paſſed 
ſafely, having the Waters like k Wall 


on the right-hand and on. the left; but 
as ſoon as Pharaoh and his Hoſt were 
got into the midſt of the Sea, Ihe 
Loa p ſaid unto Moſes, * Stretch forth 
e thy Rod,“ which he did, and the 
he E gypridns, 
and they were all drowW ned. 
I mall not how relate to you, my 
Dear Charlotte, White afterwards befel 
the Iſraelites. What have told you! 
was with /a'view to ſhew you, before 
you begin to read the Hoh Seriptures, 
chat the Writer of the firſt part of: 
them was tally no common Writer, 


but wWas commiſſioned! by Gob 40 05 
form the Iſraelites of their 9 


and to communicate a ſet of Laws 
which they were to obey i in order to 
pleaſe him. bor i e tre 
After a great variety of events the: 
Loxp commanded Moſes to go up to 


Mount Sinai, and there he told him 


to 


; 1 
_ 

tt Vrtte the two Tables of Laus which 
are ſtill called the CE 

and make a part of our 5. qo 05 

this time. Tou know tdem By heart 

and 1 wal ſoon explaii them 00 
your 11-1653. 0461183 1 1.01 18 vOrT 
Moſes wrote his Five Books, , Galled 
Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, during the lives of 
the Perſons who had been ſo · miracu- 
louſly delivered, therefore had they 
not been ſtrictiy true, they could not 
poſſibly have gained credit; for how 
could any Man perſuade ſuch a mul- 
titude to think that they had been de- 
livered from Bondage, paſſed through 
the midſt ot the Sea, heard the voice of 
God ſpeaking unto them in Thun- 
der, beheld his Glory which ſo greatly 
affected them, that they entreated not 
to ſee it a ſecond time, leſt they ſhould 
die: Could, I ſay, any Man in his! 
a have been prevailed on to let 
thoſe 
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thoſe things paſs for Truth if he knew 
them to be falſe; and would they 
have been perſuaded to ſet apart par- 
ticular Days in the Year- in remem- 
brance of what had never happened? 
Now, it is moſt certain, that the Iſrae- 
lices did believe the relations of Moſes, 
obſerve the Laws he gave them, and 
commemorated the Mercies they had 
received, and taught their Children 
to do the ſame, with their Reaſons 
for doing ſo. Many of theſe Laws 
and Ceremonies are kept by the Jews 
(who are deſcendants of the Iſraelites) 
to this very Day, and will continue 
to be ſo till they all become Chriſ- 
1 have much to ſay to you con- 
cerning the Jews, but ſhall be better 
underſtood when you read in the Bible 
who they were. I hope, Charlotte, 
you are diſpoſed, to believe that Moſes = 
| Was not a deceiver, but really ſent 
> = gba, from 


from God; we will therefore to- 
morrow begin to read the Ho L v 
BIB LE, and I hope you will daily in- 
creaſe in the knowledge of Gon, and 
ever continue his true and faithful 
Servant, and then you will be intitled, 
through his infinite Goodneſs and Mer- 
cy, to a never-ending Life of perfect 
Joy and Happineſs, 
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By Mrs. TRIMMER. 


The following Alias | is extracted from 
the Concluſion of the above Wark. 


Hv with the utmoſt care and atten- 

tion brought down this work to the 
time of our Sa vioux's birth, I muſt take a 
ſhort leave of my readers, as the New 
TESTAMENT with Annotations is not yet 


complete it with as much expedition a8 is 
conſiſtent with the importance ny aeg | 
of the undertaking. 

I cannot eloſe this volume e ear- 
neſtly entreating thoſe perſons who have the 
care of youth to favour my deſign withitheir 
particular conſideration before they reject it as 
too voluminous and expenſive; ſince it is 
evident, from the impiety and immorality of 
the age, that the ſual methods of communi- 

cCating the firſt principles of Ohriſtianity 
to young minds are frequently ineffedtual. 
Were the SCRIPTURES properiy ehplained, 
and ſufficiently enforced inthe courſe of education; 
they would infallibly produce the moſt ſalu- 
tary and beneficial effects, as they contain 
a ſyſtem of morality derived from the'founs 
tain of divine truth, wich would ſerve ac 4 
frandaid whereby to regulate the judgment 
in other ſtudies, reſpecting the examples 
which. are worthy of imitation, and the ſen- 
timents Which may be ſafely adopted. An 
early acquaintarice with thoſe Notos pro- 
miſes which give hopes of immortal bappi- 
neſs, - and with thoſe heavenly“ preceßth 
which inſtruct us how to obtain it, would 


e- be the beſt ſecurity againſt the dan- 
gerous 


FT 4a 1 ; 
gerous allurements of a vicious and diffipat- 
ed world: Thus inſtructed, our Youth 
would no longer fall an eaſy prey to the In- 
fidel and the Scoffer, nor dare with pro- 
fane lips to deride the ſacred Word of God. 
This work was compiled with a view to 
facilitate the acquiſition of Chriſtian Know- 
ledge in Schools and Families, without en- 
_ grofling. the time neceſſary to be employed 
in the attainment of claſſical and other po- 
lite accompliſhments, or without interrupt- 
ing the performance of domeſtic duties, 
The cuſtom which too generally prevails, to 
the' misfortune of the riſing generation, of 
diſcontinuing the daily uſe of the BIsLx, 
will, 1 fear, operate againſt me; but thoſe 
who: reverence the SCRIPTURES, will per- 
haps be induced to honour my performance 
with a place at leaſt in their School Libra- 
raries, and receive it as an humble aſſiſtant 
to their Sunday evening's inſtruction. 

Some perſons entertain an idea, that every 
religious work, intended for the uſe of young 
readers, ſhould. be ert and canciſe; but if I 
may, without being thought arrogant, pre- 
ſume on the experience of many years, I will 
un to ſay, that at an early age, chit- 
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dren may be invited to dwell with pleaſure 
on every part of Sacred Hiftery ; nor do 1 
believe it is poſſible to give them that love 
for divine ſubjects, which is n y in or- 
der to make their duty their delight, with- 
out a particular explanation of the great 
chain of events, from the Creation to the Re- 
demption of mankind, as related in the BrsLe. 
To a neglect of this may reaſonably be im- 
puted the deplorable ignorance of numbers 
in ſpiritual concerns, who, in reſpect to hu- 
man affairs, are well inſtructed, 

I have already offered my reaſons! for 
giving the hiſtory in the very words of the 
inſpired writers, and hope it will be found, 
from this circumſtance, preferable to the 
uſual ſubſtitutes, denominated Hiftories of the 
Bible, &c. For even admitting that compi- 
lations of this nature may be executed with 
the utmoſt elegance of human art, yet the 
very beſt muſt fall infinitely ſhort of their 
divine original, degrade the ſublime ſubject, 
which no language but that of holy inſpira- 
tion can ſuit; and, by ſatisfying curioſity, 
rather tend to draw the mind from the Serip- 
tures than to conduct it to them. | 
In ſelecting from the contents of the 
ſaered volume, I have attempted to diſplay 
the 
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Y infinite perfection of the divine. attri- 
butes, as well as the peculiar beauty of the 
hiſtorical parts of the Holy Scriptures, and 
their connection with the prophetic writ- 
ings, ſo neceſſary to be known, in order to 
the right underſtanding of the dactrines of 
Chriſtianity; which I truſt will render it 
uſeful to ſuch perſons alſo as have not time 
to ſtudy larger works, or are « deſtitute of the 
means of procuring them. 

In the Annotations I have tudiouſly en- 
deavoured to ayoid whatever might tend to 
puzzle the mind, or -raife doubts and ob- 
jections. In, the Supplemental part I have 


: carefully reftrained myſelf from expatiating 
too largely on the hiſtory of thoſe nations 


Which were connected with the Jews, think- 
ing 1. t beſt to keep t the Amen fixed to the 
principal object. | VSO! 511136 FA 
Accuſtomed to meet with ee from , 
the candid public, I promiſe myſelf a conti-, 
nuance of it; and ſhall exert my beſt endea - 
yours to execute the ſubſequent part of this 
work in ſuch a manner as to convey a com- 
prehenſive knowledge of the doctrines of | 
Chriſtianity, and the. characte and example 
of our bleſſed SAaviouR,,. ASTD 


Brentford, | Hong 3 
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